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In Memory of the Author of Uncle Remus 


From a folk borne away in bondage 

From the lands whence they had sprung 
Came tales of an ancient wisdom 

And songs in a new-learned tongue. 


Their speech was the speech of children 
Though their hair and beards were white, 
And children loved the stories 
That they told by the fire at night. 


Many heard with gladness, 
But one stored up in his heart 
The age-old primitive legends 
And the story-tellers’ art. 


War freed the slave from his fetters, 
But in the new-born day 

As rose the songs of freedom 
The old voices died away. 


Yet one had heard and remembered, 
And from his heart’s deep store, 

For love of the old plantation, 
Drew forth the forgotten lore. 


And children who never listened 
In the pine-knots’ flaring blaze 
Shall hear and shall love the stories 
Of the long-gone slavery days. 
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Mr. Billy Sanders, Detective . 


} 
By Jort CHANDLER Harris I 
t 

The first draft of an untitled Billy Sanders story, typewritten on fifteen sheets 
of newspaper copy paper, 107% x 8% in., was found among the manuscripts 8 
of Joel Chandler Harris deposited by his family in the Emory University n 
Library. The text contains many rejected phrases and lines, of which only t! 


a few have been canceled. With the typescript are four sheets containing 
false starts and eight sheets containing rejected passages. It is likely that the 
story was never finally revised for publication, although the author’s inten- ti 
tions are so clear that no difficulty has been encountered in making a tran- 
script. In the text here printed only infrequent minor corrections have been 
admitted; the editor has taken no liberties with Mr. Harris’s copy, which W 
was seen at first glance to have been laid aside for some unknown reason 
when it was ready to be typed out in a clean draft for submission to a pub- 


lisher. 
A lost copy may indeed have been sent to some magazine and rejected, tc 
but this seems highly improbable. Mr. Sanders first appeared in a SATURDAY rm 


EvENING Post short serial, “The Kidnapping of President Lincoln,” re- 
printed in ON THE WING oF Occasions (New York: Doubleday, Page & b 
Co., 1900). At this time editors were begging Mr. Harris for more stories tu 
than he could write, and he was much more reluctant to submit his work 
than they to accept it. It seems probable also that this story followed On 
THE WING, since Mr. Sanders does not seem to be introduced as a hitherto 0! 
unknown person. Why it never appeared in print must remain a mystery. 
Certainly it is not below the quality of the staple of the magazines in the 
early nineteen-hundreds. One guess may be ventured. About the time to 
which it seems safe to attribute this work Mr. Harris was struggling with Ww 
the novel which became GABRIEL TOLLIVER (New York: McClure, Phil- th 
lips & Co., 1902). He had thrown aside QUA: A ROMANCE OF THE REVo- . 
LUTION, which remained a fragment, although publishers were clamoring hi 
for it. Mr. Sanders plays a leading role in GABRIEL TOLLIVER, and it may fe 
be that Mr. Harris was reserving him for the larger part. All this is pure 


speculation, but it can do no harm to a story which, in spite of an obvious yc 
weakness in plot construction, is distinguished by the homely realism in 
characterization of which the author is an undisputed master. It is here b 
printed for the first time by permission of the Estate of Joel Chandler Harris, y 
which holds the copyright. re, 
na 


NE DAY, late in the eighties—or, it may have been early in the | M 
O nineties—the solitary horseman, so dear to the sentimental 
souls of our fiction-loving forbears, made his appearance on the | he 
outskirts of Shady Dale, and disturbed its serenity by riding into | yw; 
the town at a smart gallop. It should be said, however, that the | 50, 
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horseman was by no means solitary after he had passed the cor- 
poration lines. He made the mistake of nearly running over Miss 
Puella Gillum’s big buff Cochin rooster; indeed, it was as much as 
the sonorous fowl could do to flounder from under the feet of the 
galloping horse. No sooner did he find himself safe than he an- 
nounced in an impressive bass voice that there was much trouble in 
the land, and perhaps more to come. 

This announcement was borne on the passing breeze to the sensi- 
tive ears of Mrs. Sally Walker’s bob-tail fice, who was known to 
all the town by the pretty name of Peart. Firmly believing that he 
was summoned to save the place from assault, he rose from the 
door-mat, and rushed furiously at the heels of the galloping horse, 
pursuing him quite to the tavern. In this business of rescuing the 
town and its inhabitants from the fell designs of the unknown 
marauder, he was joined by a great many dogs that had hitherto 
been leading quiet and respectable lives, so that when the horseman 
turned the corner that brought him directly on the public square, 
and in front of the tavern, he was accompanied by a swarm of dogs 
of all sizes and degrees. 

The clatter of the horse’s hoofs, no less than the clamor of the 
dogs, aroused from a satisfying nap an ancient citizen of the town, 
who had left the veranda of the tavern for the mottled shade of 
the big mulberry tree. This ancient citizen straightened himself in 
his chair, and turned a scowling face to the newcomer. “Did you 
fetch "em wi’ you all the way?” he inquired sarcastically, “‘or did 
you jest pick ’em up here an’ thar_on the road?” 

The horseman, already irritated by the dogs, and their pursuit, 
by means of which he had been made disagreeably conspicuous, 
regarded the ancient citizen with a frown. He swallowed his indig- 
nation, however, so far as to say, “Maybe you can tell me where 
Mr. Billy Sanders is to be found?” 

“Maybe I can,” responded the old man, still scowling; whereupon 
he closed his eyes, and leaned his head against the back of his chair, 
with malice still flickering in his face. The horseman waited a rea- 
sonable time, and repeated the question in a louder tone. “I tol’ 
you I could,” said the irascible old man, “but did I say I would?” 
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“I wish I know’d what ails you,” declared the stranger, in a tone 
of surprised discomfiture. But there was no need for the old man 
to direct him to the object of his search, for Mr. Sanders, engaged 
in a game of checkers at the far-end of the veranda, had heard every 
word, and had waited for just what had occurred. He rose and 
pushed back his chair with a laugh, remarking to his opponent, ‘‘Ol’ 
Jason has got more venom in his hide than a bushel an’ a half. of 
rattlesnakes.” Then to the horseman, “Right this way for Billy 
Sanders, Esq. The show is gwine on all day an’ half the night.” 
He went out to meet the messenger, who had not dismounted, and 
was handed a travel-stained telegram. The dispatch was addressed 
to the cashier of a bank in Malvern, and was from a banker in a 
little town in Alabama. It was such a terribly curt and heartless 
affair that when Mr. Sanders had read it, he stood like one dazed 
or confused. “Col. John Ashford,” read the message, “was assassi- 
nated here last night. Spare no expense in forwarding this to Wil- 
liam H. Sanders at Shady Dale.” 

This accounted for the presence of the messenger and the foam- 
flecked horse, but it left a good many other things to be explained. 
‘*‘Ain’t that Waters’ sorrel?” inquired Mr. Sanders, by way of 
arranging his thoughts. “Well, take him to the livery stable, an’ 
have him rubbed ontell he’s dry—an’ tell ’em I sent you. An’ don’t 
give him more’n five swallers of water. Count ’em. Then come 
back to the tavern, an’ stay ontell to-morrer mornin’. Turn that 
corner, an’ the stable’s in full view.” 

Mr. Sanders still held the message open in his hand, and he read 
it once more, as he gathered his wits together. John Ashford! 
What in the world possessed him to go and get assassinated at this 
time of the year? Mr. Sanders was humorous even in his secret 
thoughts. And why should the direful news be forwarded to him, 
regardless of expense? Rapidly the Georgian ran over the list of 
his lost or missing friends; he looked into the past, and saw there 
the friendly serious face of Jeanette Tomlin, and his own coun- 
tenance cleared up. No one but a Clopton or a Tomlin, or a Dor- 
rington could have had that message forwarded to him. 

But he wanted to be very sure. It was like a Tomlin to want him 
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and not say so. He turned to the ancient citizen sitting under the 
big mulberry. “Jason, didn’t Jeannette Tomlin marry a Colonel 
Ashford ?” 

‘Why, what’s gone wrong wi’ ye? Tooby shore she did.” He 
paused as if waiting for some remark from Mr. Sanders. Hearing 
none, he went on, complainingly, “I hope she ain’t dead; I do from 
the very bottom of my heart. But likely as not she’s gone! Laws-a- 
massy, yes! Sooner er later we uv all got to go! What's the matter 
wi’ Jinny?”’ Instead of replying Mr. Sanders stood gazing into 
space. “I may be ol’ an’ no-’count,”’ he grumbled, speaking more to 
himself, as was his habit, than to any one else, but I ain’t no fool. 
Somethin’s the matter wi’ Jinny, an’ I know it. I don’t dream ’bout 
folks three nights han’-runnin’ wi’out somethin’s the matter. Hide 
it—hide it! ef you wanter! I don’t keer what you hide.” 

How consoling it would have been to Jeanette Tomlin, at that 
moment, if she could have known that an old man, weary of the 
world and all that it affords—weary to the point of bitterness, had 
dreamed pleasant dreams about her, laughing aloud in his sleep as 
he recognized her, and now, when wide awake, had a lively recollec- 
tion of the last words he had heard fall from her lips when she 
was going away, perhaps never to return! 

“Well, well!” the old man continued, talking to himself, as was 
his habit; “little Jinny Tomlin! Why, it don’t look like to me it’s 
been longer’n day-’fo-yistiddy when she wave her han’—an’ a 
mighty purty little han’ it was—an’ holler at me, ‘Goob-bye, Uncle 
Jason!’ Her very identual words! She up an’ wave her little han’ 
an’ holler, ‘“Goob-bye, Uncle Jason!’ ” 

Mr. Sanders was pre-eminently a man of action, so much so that 
his personality with respect to his movements, carried with it one 
of the prime elements of romance—mystery. He was a constant 
source of wonder and perplexity to his friends and acquaintances; 
and even now, while the ancient citizen was rolling under his tongue 
and mumbling pleased reminiscences of Jeanette Tomlin, who was 
now Mrs. Ashford, he had made up his mind; he had decided that 
he could reach the Alabama town where she lived almost as quickly 
by riding through the country, as he could by rail. And he much 
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preferred the old-fashioned means of locomotion, for the reason 
that, in his case, it was more comfortable. He had a theory that a 
fine saddle-horse was the only real antidote for country doctors and 
patent medicines, and he had been consistently putting this theory 
in practice for many years. 

Being a man who was full of good humor and free from every 
shadow of guile, he was one of the favorites of Providence, and 
now, as he glanced across the public square, his eye fell on one of 
his negro tenants, who was contentedly driving a wagon loaded with 
supplies for the plantation where Mr. Sanders lived. To attract 
the attention of the contented negro driver was but the work of a 
moment, and he responded to the voice of his patron with a liveliness 
that would be astonishing in these later times. The negro’s wife 
was Mr. Sanders’s cook and housekeeper. The directions the negro 
received were concise and explicit, being merely a request that the 
saddle-bags should be packed, as the woman knew how to pack them 
for a long journey and a longer stay, and that Mr. Sanders’s favor- 
ite saddle-horse was to be in front of the hotel within the course of 
an hour. 


By this time, the ancient citizen sitting in the shade of the mul- 
berry tree was contentedly journeying in the land of dreams, where 
he had become a familiar visitor, if not a naturalized citizen; and 
so, Mr. Sanders was spared the trouble of giving him the informa- 
tion contained in the travel-stained telegram. He had merely to 
glance at his big silver watch, seat himself in a comfortable chair, 
and await the arrival of his horse, which was sure to be ready for 
him long before the specified hour was out. 


Il. 


There was no part of the country that Mr. Sanders was not 
reasonably familiar with, and there was not a town or a county in 
the state where he did not have a number of acquaintances, and 
while he was waiting for his horse, he arranged in his mind an 
itinerary of his journey, where he would stop, and at what hour. 
To reach the end of the first stage of his journey, he would have to 
ride until ten o’clock the first night. His horse was stable-weary, 
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and would get fresher and fresher during the first twenty-four 
hours. As Mr. Sanders turned into the old West road, he looked 
again at his watch, gathered up his reins in a way that called for a 
canter, and by the time that Uncle Jason Dupree came out of his 
dreams, was far on the road leading into the state of Alabama. 
The programme of his journey was very strictly carried out, and 
he usually rode into the place where he was to dine, or where he 
was to spend the night, a little ahead of the time he had set for his 
arrival. 

At one town in Georgia, he had arranged to spend the afternoon 
and night, in order to rest his horse, and have his shoes tightened 
or renewed, should a renewal be necessary. When everything had 
been attended to, with the strict system that marked all of the 
Georgian’s plans and movements, he came out of the little public 
house, for the purpose of stretching his legs, as he said. When in a 
town which he had never visited he had a great curiosity to know 
more about it, to familiarize himself, as he put it, “with the lay of 
the land.” For him, now, as when a boy, the most interesting spot 
in a community was the graveyard, with its tell-tale marbles and 
head-boards. He had discovered long ago that in a graveyard it is 
possible for an intelligent man to resurrect the social history of a 
community, and it was one of his boasts that he could get as much 
and as fresh news there as is usually to be found in the columns of 
a weekly newspaper. 

In this little town, therefore, he inquired the way to the grave- 
yard from the first wayfarer he met, who chanced to be a very old 
man with long white hair, which gave him a venerable appearance. 
Mr. Sanders bent his steps in the direction pointed out by the old 
man. He became aware, before he had proceeded far, that the old 
man was following him, and so he paused and waited to be over- 
taken, for, although he never felt the need of companionship, he 
never avoided it. 

“T hain’t tuck my walk to-day,” said the old man in a cracked 
voice, “an’ I ’low’d ef ye didn’t mind, I’d go wi’ ye, er foller on 
behind. Hit ain’t so mighty fur, but I’ve know’d folks to git lost 
on the way.”’ To him the country horizon was a wide one. 
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“It certainly is so,” remarked Mr. Sanders, sympathetically. 
“Some are lost long before they git thar, an’ for all on us, it’s a 
kind of a waystation wi’ side-tracks a-gwine nobody knows whar. 
Right now we’re gwine head up, but some day we'll be a-gwine thar 
feet fo’most. I allers go to a graveyard for to git the news when 
I’m in a strange town.” 

“It’s a good idee, a mighty good idee,” commented the old man 
with a laugh between a wheeze and a cackle. “Good an’ bad, they’s 
a heap er news buried yander whar we a-gwine—more bad than 
good by a long shot.” 

“It’s a mighty good place for to practise guessing at. You can 
cool your hams on a marble slab, an’ guess what you please, an’ 
thar’ll be none to dispute wi’, nuther night nor day.” 

“Aye!” cried the old man, raising and shaking a trembling finger, 
“but ef you was to guess tell you’re black in the face, you’d never 
guess what this graveyard hides. No, not ef you was to guess tell 
the dawn of kingdom come!” Talking thus and walking leisurely, 
they entered the small churchyard that had served the uses of the 
community for almost a century. Some of the marble slabs were 
so old that the storms had blackened them and all but obliterated 
the inscriptions they contained. Among the rest were several very 
pretentious memorials, and one of these—the finest and the new- 
est—was in a remote corner where neglect had evidently held sway 
until quite recently. “Now, then,” said the old man, “ef you’ve got 
any guessing to do, here’s the place whar you kin do it.” He waved 
his hand in the direction of the new monument, which glistened 
white and chaste in the sunlight. 

Mr. Sanders read the newly carved legend aloud: “ “To the 
Memory of Laban and Mary Ann Ashford this Shaft is Dedicated 
by their Only Son. United in Life, in Death they were not 
Divided.’ ” 

“‘Now, then,” said the old man, with a malicious cackle, ‘‘come 
on wi’ your first guess. Who killt ’em?”’ Mr. Sanders regarded the 
old man with amazement. The evening sun was shining on his pale, 
weazened face, and he grinned with an absence of mirth in his 
countenance that gave to his few teeth the appearance of fangs. 
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“T’'ll say this much,” the Georgian remarked, “‘ef the only son is 
the Colonel John Ashford I’ve heern tell on, he’s much of a piece 
with them two thar: he’s dead as Hector.” 

“The Lord send it’s so!’ exclaimed the old man with unction. 
Then, with surprising agility—he seemed to be strengthened and 
stimulated by rancour—he led the way to another part of the 
churchyard, and paused in front of a grave that was not new, but 
neatly kept. The modest slab announced that beneath reposed the 
remains of Henry and Lucy Hubbard. ‘He killt them two, an’ he 
killt these two.” 

Mr. Sanders was so thoroughly convinced that there were fences 
down under the old man’s hat that he was inclined to be amused. 
“Well,” said he, “he must ’a’ been a right pop’lar murderer. I 
reckon you-all must ’a’ give him a party ever’ time he got in his 
work.”” The old man glared at Mr. Sanders with rage in his eyes, 
and then, with a snort, lifted his head and marched out of the 
churchyard with as much dignity as Time had left him. Nor did 
Mr. Sanders see him again, although it was late the next morning 
before he called for his horse and resumed his journey. 

In the course of another day and a half, the Georgian rode into 
the little Alabama town, and by means of inquiry, proceeded at once 
to the home of Mrs. Ashford, whom he had known as Jeanette 
Tomlin, where he had the warmest of welcomes from the widow. 
“If you only knew what a pleasure it is to see some one from home!” 
she cried, ‘‘you wouldn’t grudge me the trouble you’ve been put to.” 
“Not a word, Jeanette, not a word! The only pleasure I’ve ever 
been able for to git out’n life is the idee that maybe, somehow or 
somewhar, I’ve holp them that needed to be holp. You've got a 
mighty big house here.’’ With that, he called a servant, just as if 
he owned the place, and gave directions about his horse, and though 
the tone was kindly and the voice gentle, there was something or 
other about it that reminded the negro pleasantly of old times, and 
he went about fulfilling the various commissions with which Mr. 
Sanders had charged him with an energy he had not displayed for 
years, and with a smile that threatened to make a permanent exhi- 
bition of his white teeth. 
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III. 

The people of the Alabama town where Colonel Ashford had 
lived, and where he was found murdered, were, of course, most 
tremendously excited, and the excitement had not subsided when 
Mr. Sanders reached the scene. Never before had the community 
been quite so appalled as when Mr. Sanders made his appearance. 
Up to the time of the Colonel’s murder, the community had been 
singularly peaceful and law-abiding. The feuds and street fights 
characteristic of most small towns in the South had never interfered 
with the quiet of the town in which Colonel Ashford lived, and of 
which he was the most important citizen. He was important, no 
matter by what standard he was measured. His life was a well- 
ordered one, and his daily conduct fell little if anything short of 
piety. His career was an example to the young. He had come to 
the town, unknown and without friends or capital, and had no 
trouble whatever in making his way. Industry and enterprise 
brought him success. From small beginnings, he had worked his 
way upward until, in a very short time, he was the mainstay of the 
town. He was the president of the first bank, and managed it with 
entire satisfaction to those whose money he had charge of. 

He stood, in short, for the best of everything in that community, 
just as he would have stood first in any other community as 
homogeneous and as law-abiding. In religion he was not intolerant, 
in business he was neither pinching nor exacting, and he displayed 
no suspicious doubts in regard to any cause or individual that made 
demands upon his benevolence. He was a model citizen, neighbor 
and friend; and when he became the victim of the foulest crime the 
community had ever heard of, a crisis was created—a crisis that 
was religious, social, financial and political. 

Mr. Sanders liad no trouble in getting at the main facts of the 
murder. An old-fashioned circus had been giving a night perform- 
ance in the town. The circus tent had been pitched in a quarter of 
the suburbs where those who went and came were compelled to cross 
a bridge that had been built over a little stream known as Baxley’s 
branch. The stream was small, but it had cut a deep gully in this 
part of the town, so that the authorities had been compelled to build 
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a stout bridge. When the circus performance was over, those who 
were first to reach the bridge found the body of Colonel Ashford 
sprawled out across the way. He was quite dead when found, but 
his body was not cold, and the physician, who was summoned as 
promptly as possible, declared that the crime was not more than 
half an hour old. There had been, it appeared, both murder and 
robbery. The skull was crushed with some weapon which had the 
merit of not breaking the skin, and the pockets of the victim had 
been turned inside out. Moreover, the heavy gold watch and fob 
which the Colonel always wore had disappeared. 

There was not a particle of evidence laid before the coroner’s 
jury, and that body could only find that Colonel Ashford had been 
murdered by parties unknown. The Colonel’s bank offered a sub- 
stantial reward, which was supplemented by the rewards offered by 
the Governor of the state, and the county authorities. A detective 
agency in Cincinnati had sent a couple of its ablest detectives to the 
scene at the request of the Colonel’s business associates. These gen- 
tlemen arrived on the day that Mr. Sanders appeared on the scene, 
and he was present when they had their first and last interview with 
the distracted widow. The only thing she could do was to introduce 
them to a friend of her girlhood and carry her grief where it would 
not be exposed to curious and alien eyes. The detectives had secured 
all the facts of the murder that were known, and they said to Mr. 
Sanders in a confidential way, there was no difficulty whatever in 
fixing the responsibility for the murder on those who really com- 


mitted it. To them there was nothing mysterious about it at all; in 


fact, it was one of the simplest cases they had ever met with in their 
experience. 

There was but one possible conclusion, they told Mr. Sanders 
confidentially. Colonel Ashford had been murdered while the night 
performance was going on—almost precisely at the hour when the 
thugs and toughs who attach themselves to all such shows have a 
little leisure of their own. They were probably returning to the 
circus grounds, after seeing what they could pick up about town, 
and, meeting a prosperous looking citizen near this bridge, had taken 
advantage of the fact with such skill and address that there was 
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neither scuffle nor outcry. What made the matter certain, beyond 
the possibility of a doubt, was the fact that the victim had been 
sandbagged. Only a sand-bag would crush the skull without break- 
ing the skin. In all likelihood no one in the community had ever 
heard of such a weapon outside of the newspapers, and, conse- 
quently, it must have been a circus thug or thugs. 

When this theory was explained to Mr. Sanders, with great volu- 
bility, and many earnest and speaking gestures, they were aston- 
ished to find that it made small impression on his mind. He shook 
his head slowly, and smiled blandly at them. “‘Thar’s jest one fact 
that you ain’t accounted for,” he said, “‘an’ it’s a great big fact 
that can’t be rubbed out. “What is that?” inquired one of the men, 
winking at his co-worker. “You'll have to find out for yourself, 
like I did,” Mr. Sanders responded. “But I'll say this,” he went on 
in a tone that immediately attracted their serious attention, “ef 
you'll spar’ your winks and blinks whar I’m consarned, you'll be 
able to do a better day’s work on the long job you've got before 
you.” 

‘““‘Why,” said the winker, somewhat taken aback, “I’m sure no 
harm was intended. I—” 

“Well,” interrupted Mr. Sanders, “thar’s no harm done so fur— 
or else you'd be surprised when you found out the name of the suf- 
ferer.”” The detectives laughed and went their way, but it was very 
evident that they had discovered a serious side to Mr. Sanders, as 
many others had done before them. “Did you see that old duck’s 
eyes ?”’ one of them asked the other. “Yes,” was the reply, “and it 
was the first time I ever saw him when he didn’t look like a great 
baby.” 

Later, as they were both going away, on the trail of the circus, 
one of them remarked to Mr. Sanders very cheerfully, “Well, we 
haven’t found out that fact you were talking about.” “I reckon 
not,” replied Mr. Sanders. ‘“‘Do you know why?” They declared 
their ignorance, and the old Georgian handed one of them his hat. 
“Try that on,” said he. The hat dropped over the man’s head until 
it hid his ears. “‘That’s why!” remarked Mr. Sanders, with one of 
his happiest smiles. 
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The murder of Colonel Ashford held more than one mystery, 
but none of them had attracted the attention of the detectives, who, 
in fact, were performing what they thought was their duty in the 
most perfunctory manner. They were young men and they were 
anxious to return to circles which, in their opinion, were highly civil- 
ized, as compared with the southerners with whom they were 
thrown in contact. The theory to which they had attached them- 
selves was perfectly plausible on the face of it, and they searched for 
nothing other than the chain of circumstantial evidence which held 
this theory together. 

The mystery that pestered Mr. Sanders, and which the detectives 
had never even considered, was connected with the movements of 
Colonel Ashford on the night of the murder. He had no intention of 
attending the circus performance; he was in the habit of going out 
after supper was over, but only to exercise back and forth on the wide 
gravelled walk leading from the house to the gate; why, then, was 
he in the part of the town in which he was murdered? Mrs. Ash- 
ford herself could not explain it. She knew he had gone out, but 
she supposed he was taking his usual exercise between the house 
and the gate, and she thought no more about his absence, until the 
shocking news came that he had been found murdered near the 
bridge over Baxley’s branch. 

The sympathies of Mr. Sanders were as keen and as susceptible 
as those of a woman, and even while Jeanette Tomlin was telling 
him this, it suddenly occurred to him that there was something or 
other that she was trying her best to conceal or obliterate from her 
mind. ““There’s one thing, Mr. Sanders, that you must never forget: 
John Ashford was one of the best men in the world.” This was 
what a wife would be expected to say in case suspicions were cast on 
the character of her husband, and Mr. Sanders asked himself why 
Jeanette Tomlin—he never thought of her as Mrs. Ashford— 
should make the statement to him; and then, in spite of himself, his 
mind reverted to the almost incoherent ravings of the old man in 
the churchyard of the little Georgia town, where he had been com- 
pelled to stop for twelve hours. 

The next morning a heavy rainfall kept everybody within doors, 
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Mr. Sanders among the rest. Mrs. Ashford remained in her room, 
while the Georgian amused himself as best he could journeying 
from hall to parlor, and thence to the sitting-room. In the parlor, 
a table was piled with books, magazines long out of date, and a 
collection of ambrotypes—as they were called—predecessors of the 
photograph. Each picture was in its own case, and each case was 
heavy and carved or moulded according to the fashion that pre- 
vailed when Colonel Ashford was a much younger man than he was 
at the time of his death. Two or three of the ambrotypes contained 
pictures of the Colonel—one when he had first arrived in the little 
town, in which he had become so important, and another a presen- 
tation of his features as he must have appeared when Jeanette 
Tomlin married him. 

Mr. Sanders studied all the pictures attentively, and then, sud- 
denly, and apparently without reason, leaned back in the comfort- 
able chair and went fast asleep. When he awoke, it was far towards 
dinner-time. The rain had ceased, and the sun was shining brightly. 
Mr. Sanders interpreted this as a personal invitation, and he was 
prompt to accept it. The sunshine always appealed to him; it was 
his natural element; he had no relish for the shadows, especially 
such shadows as seemed to hang over the house that had been occu- 
pied by Colonel John Ashford—shadows of grief and despair. So 
he sallied forth into the bright sun and heaved a sigh of comfort 
and relief as he felt its grateful warmth on his shoulders. The 
bridge, near which the murder had been committed, had a great 
attraction for him, and he had managed to see it under pretty nearly 
every aspect of time and weather. Now, he had an opportunity of 
seeing it after a very heavy rain, such as had not fallen in that region 
for a very long time, and he bent his footsteps in that direction, still 
wondering why Colonel Ashford had taken the trouble to go so far 
to meet the fate that awaited him. 

The bridge was rough, but stout, having been built for wagons 
as well as for the convenience of foot-passengers, and it was pro- 
vided with railings to prevent the unwary from tumbling into the 
gully. When Mr. Sanders had reached his post of observation—or, 
rather, his post of contemplation, for there was nothing to observe 
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—he leaned on the railing and looked down into the waters of the 
branch, which were rapidly clearing themselves of all vestige of 
the rain; his mind was far away, as far, in fact, as the town where 
the old man had talked with such mysterious incoherence of John 
Ashford. He had no desire to think of an episode so unpleasant, 
but somehow his mind recurred to it in spite of his desire to think 
of pleasanter things. 

Meanwhile, the waters flowing beneath the bridge were still 
clearing, and Mr. Sanders imagined that he saw something glisten- 
ing as the stream rippled along. He fixed his eyes on the point, and 
in a little while he was sure that something was shining in the sand 
over which the waters ran. His curiosity was aroused, and he 
searched for an easy method of climbing down the steep banks of 
the gully. A way had been provided, and he was not long in finding 
it. The neighborhood children, perhaps those of Henry Dawley, 
the sole policeman of the town, who lived near by, had cut steps in 
the bank, by which they could ascend easily to the top, after they 
had slid down the sloping bank. 

Of these steps, Mr. Sanders availed himself, and what he found 
was worth the journey, for when he drew forth his hand, after 
fumbling about in the sand with his fingers, he had hold of a watch- 
fob. The ribbon, water-soaked, parted as he pulled at it, but when 
he seized the torn end waving about in the water, he found that it 
was attached to something, and presently he drew forth a heavy 
gold watch. He had not realized it previously, but he knew now 
that this was precisely what he had been hunting for. The watch 
brought up with it a bunch of keys, and watch, and fob, and keys 
were eloquent with evidence that Colonel John Ashford had not 
been murdered for the valuables he had on his person. What then 
could have been the motive of the crime? 

Mr. Sanders wiped the watch with his handkerchief and shook 
the wet sand from the keys. The time-piece was a very heavy affair, 
having about it a solidity that was supposed to be typical of Colonel 
Ashford’s business standing in the community. It was a gift from 
his employees and friends, and this fact was engraved on the inside 
of the case with many flourishes. It had been fashioned so carefully 
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that not a drop of water had penetrated the case. The hands 
pointed to a quarter after nine o’clock, and if the watch had been 
stopped by the jar it received when it was flung from the bridge, it 
registered almost to the minute the hour at which the crime was 
committed. 

The mystery was by no means solved, as Mr. Sanders well knew. 
He reascended the side of the gully, and again stood on the bridge, 
wondering in a vague way what such a popular citizen could have 
done to bring vengeance down on his head in this way. There was 
no doubt about the Colonel’s popularity; there was no hypocrisy in 
the attitude of the community. Mr. Sanders had seen both women 
and men with tears in their eyes when they talked of his untimely 
death, and many of the stores in the place had been and still were 
draped in black. No, there could be no reasonable doubt of the 
estimation in which Colonel Ashford had been held by the whole 
community, white and black, old and young. Thinking and won- 
dering, Mr. Sanders heard footsteps on the bridge, and, turning 
his head, saw Mr. Henry Dawley, the town marshal, coming to- 
wards him. The tin star on the lapel of his coat, the sign of his 
authority, shone like a malicious eye in the sun. 

The greeting that Mr. Sanders gave him was very cordial. He 
had met him two or three times, and admired him on account of 
the reputation he had made in bringing some very rough customers 
to account, and in compelling them to keep the peace when every- 
body thought he would be shot dead in his tracks. Henry Dawley 
was not a very imposing looking man, but he had grit, and Mr. 
Sanders admired grit wherever he found it. ‘They say,” jocularly 
remarked the Georgian, “that when a man takes the life of another, 
he allers has a hankerin’ for to go back to the place whar the deed 
was done. Well, I wanter tell you right now that I’m the innercent 
party. Seein’ the star on your coat puts me in mind of the fact that 
a man ain’t so mighty fur from the calaboose when you're standin’ 
by his side.” 

Dawley seemed to be embarrassed; evidently he was not used 
to tributes to his watchfulness, even indirect ones. He smiled 
deprecatingly and remarked that they had a stormy morning. “It 
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was purty damp for quite a whet,” Mr. Sanders assented, “‘yit, wet 
or no wet, ef I was the town marshal an’ a man from Georgia had 
been called to town, I’d take him by the arm, and show him where 
he could git some tobacco that’s chawable. Ain’t thar some un in 
town that keeps the kind of tobacco a feller can chaw?” Now, the 
salary of the marshal was not a large one, and he had fitted up a 
little store in one part of his house, so that his wife could attend 
to it while he was engaged in his duties as keeper of the peace and 
purveyor of order, and he informed Mr. Sanders that under the 
little counter was to be found a box of the best tobacco in town, the 
brand being Sullivan’s Best. 

“Be jigger’d ef I don’t founder myself on it!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Sanders. ““Tobacco’s the one thing I can’t do wi’out, an’ yit it was 
the one thing I come off an’ forgot when I was sent for.” 

He bought a couple of plugs, cut them in two, and had them 
wrapped in a neat package. Mrs. Dawley, who had charge of the 
little store, must have been a very handsome woman when she was 
younger. She was not very old now, possibly not more than thirty, 
but the sharp finger of Trouble had left its marks here and there 
on her face. She was very cheerful, and there was an expression 
on her face which Mr. Sanders found pleasing; so much so that he 
engaged her in conversation. She had heard of his arrival, and in 
the general gossip that flies from mouth to mouth in a small com- 
munity, she had gathered that he had come through the country on 
horseback. She knew his name, knew that he had been telegraphed 
for, and, in fact, knew so much about his movements that he 
promptly inferred that he had been closely watched by the town 
marshal, who was her husband. She talked about the murder of 
Colonel Ashford regretfully, and inquired, with considerable in- 
terest, as to the probable fate of the circus men whom she under- 
stood were to be arrested. Finally, she asked if Mr. Sanders had 
passed through the little Georgia town of Avalon. 

“Yes’m, I did,” he replied, “‘an’ ’twas the purtiest place on the 
whole route. I had my hoss shod thar, an’ stayed thar eighteen 
mighty full hours.” He told her about the churchyard and his ex- 
perience with the old man, giving the incident a humorous turn, but 
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she failed to smile over it. On the contrary, she sighed, and leaned 
her head on her hand, with her elbow on the counter. 

“If you see the old man when you return,” she said, “tell him 
that Lucy Dawley sends her love.” 

Promising to do this, Mr. Sanders returned to the Ashford home. 
He seemed to be in deep thought as he went along. Where there 
was shade along the way, he took off his hat and fingered a small 
mole on the top of his head. It was a habit of his to consult this 
mole whenever he had arrived at a point where it was difficult to 
make a decision; and, as he said himself, the mole never disap- 
pointed him. It must have spoken very loudly to him now, for he 
ordered his horse saddled, and, when he had snatched a bite or two, 
he flung himself in the saddle, and went cantering off the way he 
came. He had said nothing to any one. Not even to Mrs. Ashford 
did he give a hint of what he was about. He had in his hands the two 
ends of a tangled mystery, and he was anxious to gather the rest 
as quickly as possible. 

For three days he was missing, and when he reappeared on the 
fourth, he seemed to be in something of a hurry. He rode to the 
railway station, where the office of the telegraph company was, 
secured a blank, scribbled a message, signed the name of Mrs. Ash- 
ford to the message, and had it filed for immediate transmission. 
Then he rode to the Ashford home, rid himself of the marks of 
the journey, and sought an interview with Mrs. Ashford. They 
were together in the parlor for a long, long time, and when they 
came out Jeanette was shedding tears that she did not seek to hide. 
Her grief had long been pent up, and now she gave it full headway, 
and was all the better for it, for there is nothing more refreshing 
to a woman’s soul than a warm tear-bath. “What about the em- 
ployees of the circus who have been arrested in Mississippi?’’ she 
inquired when she could control her voice. “I’ve signed your name 
to a telegram asking that they be released,” replied Mr. Sanders. 
“They've had ’em in jail mighty nigh a week, and they’ve been 
tryin’ for to sweat a lie out’n ’em every day.” 

When Mr. Sanders had rested a little, he went straight to Mar- 
shal Dawley’s home, only stopping long enough on the way to in- 
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form the Marshal that he was going there, and would be glad if 
he would come along too and listen to what he had to say. 

“You know I’m on duty all the time,’’ Mr. Sanders,” explained 
Marshal Dawley, with a catch in his throat and a very grave face; 
“and since this—this affair, the town commissioners are mighty 
strict. They watch me like a hawk.” “You'll have not a mite of 
trouble with them,” said Mr. Sanders very soberly. “Jest refer 
‘em to me, ef they want to drag you over the coals.”” Marshal Daw- 
ley went along, but it was clear that he had no great relish for the 
company of the Georgian. He was fond of going home, but he 
didn’t like to be haled there by a stranger, whose actions, to say 
the least, had been somewhat peculiarly officious. Hadn’t one of 
the clerks in Colonel Ashford’s bank declared on the street that 
this man from somewhere in Georgia had walked into the bank and 
practically taken charge the very day he arrived? True, he had 
authority from Mrs. Ashford, but couldn’t she trust some one she 
knew ? 

When the two reached the Marshal’s house, Mr. Sanders was 
effusively polite, or at least Dawley thought so. A bright-looking 
lad of fifteen was sitting on the counter, and Mrs. Dawley intro- 
duced him as her son. “Why, I thought he was your brother,” Mr. 
Sanders declared. The woman blushed, and seemed to be somewhat 
embarrassed by the compliment. “If his name is Stanley,” said the 
Georgian, in a matter of fact way, Mrs. Ashford wants to see him.” 
“Wants to see my Stanley?” the mother inquired, paling a little; 
“why what in the world!” “All I can say,” responded Mr. Sanders, 
with a smile that was as sincere as the man himself, “‘is that Stanley, 
if he’s the boy I take him to be, he'll be mighty glad he was sent 
for.” The Georgian glanced from the pale woman to her frowning 
husband, and saw that neither relished the invitation. ‘‘Now, then,” 
Mr. Sanders went on, pursing up his lips, “I’ve got a whole lot to 
say, a reg’ lar tale to tell in fact. If you want the lad to stay an’ hear 
it, well an’ good.” 

‘Wait a minute,” said Dawley. His voice was harsh, and his lips 
twitched. ‘‘Did the lady say she wanted to see Stanley? You're not 
runnin’ a rig? Everybody says you’re a mighty joker.” Mr. San- 
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ders looked hard at Mr. Dawley for a second or more, and then, 
leaning forward a little inquired in a peculiar tone of voice, ‘““Why 
shouldn’t she send for him?” 

For once in his life, Mr. Dawley was painfully embarrassed, and 
he took no pains to conceal it. “Well,” he said a little lamely, “she 
never sent for him before.” “‘All the reason, then, why he should 
go. I warrant you she’ll never send for him again.” The Marshal 
glanced at his wife, who nodded her head, and then Stanley was 
told to go to the lady and see what she wanted, and he went most 
willingly. “I’ve jest got back from a visit to your gran’pa,” said 
Mr. Sanders, turning to Mrs. Dawley. “I give him your message, 
an’ he says, says he, “Tell Lucy that for all the love she sends to me, 
I send her twice as much.’”’ “Oh, did he?” she exclaimed, delight 
in face and voice. “I wish I could see him now!” 

“We paid a visit to the old churchyard, an’ whiles we was thar, I 
told him a tale—the same tale I’m a-gwine to tell to you two. We 
was settin’ side by side on a marble slab, he a-leanin’ over, wi’ the 
back of one hand in the pa’m of the other”’—Mrs. Dawley recog- 
nized the truth of the picture with a little coo of delight—‘‘an’ I 
was settin’ wi’ my legs crossed much as I’ve got ’em now. The tale 
I told him run somethin’ like this: 

“One time, away back yander, thar lived in a little Georgia town 
a boy about twenty an’ a gal about sixteen year old. Up to that 
time they know’d or thought they know’ that other folks was a-livin’ 
in the same town, but arter awhile they forgot all about ever’body 
else. They lived in a dream an’ the folks they seed want nothin’ but 
shadders. They didn’t live onless they was both together, an’ they 
was together most of the time. Well, one day the gal woke up to 
find she was in deep trouble—the wust trouble that a ’oman can 
git into. Narry one on you will believe it, but the boy was all right. 
He wanted to marry the gal, and he told his daddy so. Thar’s no 
bigger fool than a ol’ fool, an’ the daddy wouldn’t hear to it. He 
know’d that in them days an’ in this climate, the kind of trouble 
that the boy had got the gal into called for a couple of loads of 
buck-shot. He was so afear’d the boy would git killed by some of 
the gal’s kinnery, that he wouldn’t listen at what he had to say. He 
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jest give the boy some money, an’ tol’ him to run, an’ by that time 
the boy had ketched the skeer chill from the old man, an’ ropes 
wouldn’t ’a’ helt him in that neighborhood. I’ve been in a panic 
in the army, an’ I know the feelin’. 

‘Well, the boy went away skeer’d, an’ he stayed away skeer’d. 
Ef his daddy hadn’t ’a’ been so mortal weak-kneed, the boy would 
’a’ stood his ground, an’ ever’body would ’a’ been happy, jest like 
they is in books. But off he went, an’ ’twas years before anybody in 
that town heard from him. Then rumors begun to fly aroun’ that 
he was in another state not so mighty fur off, an’ that he was doin’ 
mighty well. Arter awhile his mammy up an’ died, some say of a 
broken heart. I don’t set much store by sech talk myself, though 
it’s mighty nice to read about it. The gal stood her ground bekaze 
she was oblidze to. She couldn’t pack up an’ run, an’ I don’t reckon 
she wanted to. She stood her ground an’ made sensible folks respect 
her, an’ bimeby a young feller come along an’ begun for to drop his 
wing at her. She helt back a long time, an’ the more she helt back, 
the wuss the young feller got. Her gran’daddy took him off one 
day, an’ told him all about her, but that didn’t faze him. He wanted 
to marry her, an’ he said so in sech a loud voice, and so many times 
that she had to marry him so as to git time to sweep the house an’ 
wash dishes. 

“Now, nuther the gal ner the feller she married know’d whar 
the other feller lived, and, as the Lord would have it, they moved 
to the very town whar he wuz. The gal’s husband didn’t know the 
other feller’s name, an’ for a mighty long time the gal herself didn’t 
know he was in the same town. Prosperity fa’rly ha’nted him; he 
had a fine house, an’ he was married; he had more money than he 
know’d what to do wi’, an’ that’s sayin’ a great deal. He was con- 
stantly a-worryin’ about the wrong he had done when he want much 
more’n a boy. He was reely a good man. He had married a good 
’oman, too—she was the salt of the earth—an’ he told her all about 
his trouble; he didn’t hide a blessed thing. 

“The wrong he had done was the thing that troubled him, an’ he 
wanted, somehow, to make ree-paration, but he didn’t know how. 
This was his weak spot—the not knowin’ how; he was in a great 
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muddle. He didn’t talk much wi’ his wife about that part of the 
business, an’ that was another weak spot. She could ’a’ onriddled 
his riddle in two shakes of a sheep’s tail, an’ she’d ’a’ been glad to 
’a’ done it. This son of prosperity I’m tellin’ you about had jest 
as much respect for the ’oman he had wronged as he had ever had, 
an’ he wanted to do somethin’ for to show her that the responsi- 
bility for the sin that had been committed was a-restin’ on his shoul- 
ders ain’ a-burnin’ him accordin’ to the old-time Bible style. He was 
afear’d she hadn’t told her husband, an’ he was afear’d she had; he 
never did git over the panic that took him when his daddy made 
him run away, stidder marryin’ the gal like he wanted to. 

‘Lookin’ at the case from my p’int of view,” Mr. Sanders con- 
tinued, “‘it seems like Providence had a long arm in it, an’ ever’ step 
the man took led him nigher an’ nigher to the place whar we've all 
got to pay the price of our misdeeds. Thar was a boy, an’ a mighty 
likely one, an’ the man natchally yearned arter him. He had no 
childern that he could call his own; an’ his heart went out to this 
boy day an’ night, wakin’ or sleepin’. One day, knowin’ that her 
husband was up town about his business, he sent a note to the ’oman 
he had wronged, tellin’ her that he wanted to see her on business of 
importance, an’ axin’ her to meet him at a certain place, not fur 
from her house. Thar was to be some kind of a shin-dig in town 
that night, an’ he rightly judged that the ’oman’s husband would 
be at it. 

“This part of the tale I’m a-guessin’ at, an’ my guess is that the 
minnit the ’oman got the note, she got the idee that the man was 
tryin’ for to insult her. I reckon she flew mad an’ then when she 
couldn’t do nothin’ else, set down an’ had a hearty cry. The idee 
she had was that the man, bein’ rich, thought he could write sech 
notes to a ’oman ef she was poor; an’ then she begun to think of all 
the trouble that the man had brung on her, an’ brooded over ’em 
ontell, when her husband come home, she showed him the note, an’ 
made a few remarks; maybe tapping the paper wi’ her finger, an’ 
tellin’ him that the man that wrote it was the man that give her all 
the trouble she’d ever had. 

“Well, the rich man, he come whar he said he was comin’, an’ he 
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walked up an’ down hummin’ a little tune he had I’arnt in church, 
an’ the husband of the ’oman slipped up behind him an’ laid him 
out wi’ a stockin’ packed wi’ damp san’.” ‘Was you there?”’ in- 
quired Dawley, his face pale with excitement. ‘Bless you, no!” 
replied Mr. Sanders. “I was a hunder’d an’ forty miles away, 
tryin’ for to beat myself playin’ solitaire. Thar was a whole passel 
er strangers in town,” he went on in continuation of his tale, ‘‘an’ 
arter the husband had laid the rich man out wi’ the stockin’ of damp 
sand, he kinder come to hisself; he seed what he’d done, an’ then 
he tried for to cover his tracks. He turned the man’s pockets 
wrong sud out’erds, an’ drapt his gold watch an’ his bunch er keys 
in runnin’ water fer good luck.” 

“Well,” said Marshal Dawley, ‘I’m the man that did it, an’ I’d 
do it ag’in if I had to do it a thousand times. I’m ready to go with 
you whenever you say the word. I did what I thought was right, 
and I’m not sorry I did it.” 

“You will be,” Mr. Sanders declared; “‘you will be when the long 
nights come, an’ when all the shadders come home from wher the’r 
wanderin’, an’ huddle up together, an’ make the thing we call night. 
Yes, friend, you'll be sorry, an’ sorrow ain’t agwine to hurt you; ef 
you look at it right, an’ keep it warm it'll make a better man of you 
than you’ve ever been yit. No, no! don’t run away from sorrow; 
it’s far an’ away the best friend that man or woman ever had in 
this world.” 

‘Who knows besides you ?”’ Marshal Dawley asked in a different 
tone. “Don’t play with me!” 

“The principal witness,” Mr. Sanders replied, “is the Almighty. 
Besides him thar’s only four on us—you an’ your wife, an’ Jean- 
nette Tomlin an’ me. Thar ain’t a jury in seven states that wouldn’t 
free you under the circumstances. You couldn’t know what I’ve 
been a-tellin’ you, an’ it couldn’t be used agin you. You’re agwine 
to be left to yourself, your wife an’ your childern.” 

As Mr. Sanders concluded, the eldest boy burst into the room, 
his face shining, and his every movement showing his enthusiasm. 
The solemn faces he saw cooled him off somewhat. “Mamma!” he 
exclaimed, “‘she certainly is a fine lady! She wants me to go to col- 
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lege, and then when I get through, to come back home and take a 
place in the bank! Won't that be just great? And we had a fine 
time! Do you know, she has a little look in her face just like you— 
not all the time, but every once in awhile. She’s great!” 

“He ain’t puttin’ it too strong,’ Mr. Sanders assented; ‘Jeanette 
Tomlin is undoubtedly a fine ’oman; she never had a mean thought 
in all her life. Well,” he went on, resuming his usual cheerful tone, 
“I reckon I’ve done all the damage here that can be done, except 
this.” He drew Colonel Ashford’s watch from his pocket, and laid 
it on the table. It had been cleaned till it glistened, and a new rib- 
bon had been fixed for the fob. “This is for Stanley, an’ he’s got 
to mark time to its ticks!” 

“For me?” cried the boy in breathless ecstasy. But all the reply 
that Mr. Sanders made was ‘‘So-long, all!” 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The portrait of Joel Chandler Harris (1848-1908), Litt.D. ’02, 
was executed shortly after his death by the noted miniaturist Lucy 
M. Stanton (1875-1931), who had been reared in West End and 
knew Mr. Harris from her childhood. It was commissioned by 
Mrs. Julia Collier Harris as a present for her husband, Julian 
LaRose Harris, the eldest son of the author. Reproduced in full 
color as the frontispiece of Mrs. Harris’s authorized biography, 
The Life and Letters of Joel Chandler Harris (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1918), it is here used with the express permission 
of the owner. Of the various portraits of Mr. Harris this charm- 
ing miniature, the exact size of the reproduction, is regarded as by 
far the most satisfactory, both on account of the modeling of the 
head and the lifelike tones of the flesh, eyes, and hair. It has been 
exhibited widely. A larger version in half-length is in the Lucy M. 
Stanton memorial collection in Athens, Georgia. 
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The Sage of Shady Dale: 


A Glance at Georgia’s Humorous Hero, Billy Sanders, 
in the Tales of Joel Chandler Harris 


By FRANKLIN J. MEINE 


Mr. Franklin J. Meine, Ph.B. (Chicago) ’17, M.A. (Carnegie Institute of 
Technology) °19, is a well-known authority on American humor, author 
and editor of a number of books, including TALL TALES OF THE SOUTH- 
west (1930), and owner of perhaps the finest extant collection of American 
humor and folk literature. On the evening of October 18 he delivered the 
Joel Chandler Harris Centennial Lecture at Emory University, on which 
the following essay is based: 


‘Jest tell him I’m a plain old snappin’-turtle from 
Georgia, wi’ red eyes and cold feet.” 


HIS WAS Billy Sanders’s reply to President Lincoln when the 
President remarked that Secretary Stanton wanted to know if 
Billy was fish, flesh, or fowl.* 

In considering Billy Sanders as a literary character, I have con- 
fined my observations to his development in six stories, and have 
deliberately omitted any consideration of him as a political or social 
oracle as this character was used in the Billy Sanders essays. Even 
here I am limiting my interest in Billy Sanders to those traits of 
humor which link him so closely to the prewar traditions of the Geor- 
gia humorists. The six stories involved are: ‘The Kidnapping of 
President Lincoln” (1900) ; “A Child of Christmas” (1902) ; Ga- 
briel Tolliver (1902); The Shadow Between His Shoulder-Blades 
(1907) ; The Bishop and the Boogerman (1907) ; “Billy Sanders, 
Detective.” These stories deal with the war period and the period 
of reconstruction immediately following. 

In these tales Billy Sanders is a complex personality revealing 
various facets called forth under special circumstances at different 
times. He is really a multiple personality, and does not represent a 
development either in the chronological sense or in particular char- 


1“The Kidnapping of President Lincoln,” p. 212. 
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acter phases. In the several stories at different times he assumes 
quite variant roles. 

In “The Kidnapping of President Lincoln,” Billy is revealed as 
an adventurer and as an old soldier, as a faithful family servant. 
He is an engaging story-teller who matches his prowess with Abe 
Lincoln, master story-teller. In Gabriel Tolliver he becomes the 
spiritual adviser, the savior of the town, and in a sense the hero 
of Reconstruction. In The Bishop and the Boogerman Billy be- 
comes an artist in creative fantasy, in the imaginative fancy of the 
Alice in Wonderland variety. In The Shadow Between His Shoul- 
der-Blades he becomes the protector. In “A Child of Christmas” 
he becomes an angel on earth. In “Billy Sanders, Detective” Billy 
becomes primarily a character of action with emphasis on his ability 
as a detective. 

Like Augustus Baldwin Longstreet in Georgia Scenes of the 
period before the war, Harris played upon the theme of the revival 
of old memories with the purpose of entertainment of his hearers 
always in mind. The key to his approach lies in this paragraph: 


The past began to renew itself; the sun shone on the old 
days and gave them an illumination which they lacked when 
they were new. Time’s perspective gave them a mellower tone, 
and they possessed, at least for me, that element of mystery 
which seems to attach to whatever is venerable. It was as if 
the place, the people, and the scenes had taken the shape of a 
huge picture, with just such a lack of harmony and unity as 
we find in real life.? 


In the Billy Sanders stories, Harris achieves a flowering of a folk 
literature and in them marks a transition from a folk literature to 


a more formal, more dignified American literature—literature with 
a capital L. 


Personal Characteristics 


The character Billy Sanders first appears in the story ‘The Kid- 
napping of President Lincoln” in the Saturday Evening Post, June 
2 to June 23, 1900. Billy’s full name was William Hart Sanders, 


2Gabriel Tolliver, p. 6. 
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grandson, as he boasted, of Nancy Hart, famous Georgian Revo- 
lutionary heroine. During the Civil War, Billy served in Company 
B of the Third Georgian. He had entered the army to be near 
Captain Bethune of the Clopton family. Indeed, Billy Sanders had 
been overseer at Shady Dale, the Clopton plantation, although in 
a later story, ‘‘Billy Sanders, Detective,” Billy appears as a planter. 
He was wounded at the battle of Chickamauga and was furloughed 
home; and at the end of the war was a poor man. 

Billy was one of those changeless people, eternal in spirit and 
remembered as being sixty years old by Colonel Lamar in the kid- 
napping story. Billy appears not to be much concerned about his 
age. As he himself put it: 


“T have come to the time of life when it’d be as easy for me 
to be a ol’ ’oman as it is to be a man. Sech bein’ the case, why 
ax me whar I got my information?’”* 


Billy had never married. Apparently it had been a problem 
for him. 


“Love that ain’t got a stomach for pot-licker an’ collards 
don’t go fur wi’ me, bekaze I never seed a ’oman that I'd sigh 
arter an’ swaller my goozle fer. You kin count on three fingers 
the diff’unt kind of wimmen thar is in the world, an’ when 
you’re done countin’ you can’t tell t’other from which, they’re 
all so much alike. I ain’t never been so young that arry one on 
"em or all on ’em could fool me, an’ it speaks well for ’em that 
none on ’em ever tried.’”* 


Shady Dale in Middle Georgia 


Joel Chandler Harris had always contended that “The wit and 
humor of Georgia stand by themselves. They have no counterpart 
in any other section of the country. .. .” 


Every settlement had its peculiarities, and every neighbor- 
hood boasted of its humorist,—its clown, whose pranks and 
jests were limited by no license. Out of this has grown a litera- 
ture which, in some of its characteristics, is not matched else- 


8The Shadow Between His Shoulder-Blades, p. 35. 
*The Shadow Between His Shoulder-Blades, pp. 88-9. 
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where on the globe; but that which has been preserved by print- 
ing is not comparable, either in volume or merit, with the great 
body of humor that has perished because of the lack of some 
one industrious enough to chronicle it.° 

Shady Dale was simply a characteristic community of Middle 
Georgia. It was a neighborhood where “humor ran riot from year’s 
end to year’s end.”’ Pierre Bienvenue, Boot and Shoe Maker, be- 
came Pierre Valicombe (a corruption of an attempted translation 
by Billy from the French, Bienvenue—“well come”) in the humor- 
ous parlance of the community and his descendants continued to be 
known by that name. 

Shady Dale was a town of beauty and charm, spaciously and 
restfully arranged. The tavern faced the square and its wide and 
inviting veranda was the most popular resort in the neighborhood. 
Mr. Billy Sanders made it his headquarters and this fact added to 
its popularity. 

One of the pleasing features of Shady Dale was its wide 


streets. As Mr. Billy Sanders said, everybody had a chance to 
turn around twice without knocking the other fellow down.°® 


Character Traits 


Billy Sanders was first of all a man “full of good humor and free 
from every shadow of guile, and one of the favorites of Provi- 
dence.” He was thoroughly familiar with the countryside and knew 
the people in every community. He was, in another tale, “‘pre- 
eminently a man of action and of mystery,” and, of course, of great 
humor. 

He was independent, forthright to the point of being blunt. These 
characteristics were exploited in The Kidnapping of President Lin- 
coln. He possessed a courage that was absolutely invincible, and in 
addition to his courage he was perfectly competent to deal with a 
dangerous adversary. Danger and courage were a challenge to his 
courage, and he intensely admired grit. 
5Stories of Georgia, pp. 240-42. 
6The Shadow Between His Shoulder-Blades, p. 1. 
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Among his social accomplishments were his love for companion- 
ship and his interest, in his earlier days, in the gentle art of tippling. 
He also developed a strict, stern system of arranging the minutest 
details of his plans and movements; yet his sympathies were as keen 
and as susceptible as those of a woman. He had been famous in an 
earlier day for his skill in barbecues. He had a sharp eye for color, 
and effectively acted as matchmaker. One of his notable accomplish- 
ments was his intellectual and heartfelt understanding of children, 
an understanding which enabled him to comprehend the true nature 
of human beings. In The Bishop and the Boogerman, Billy is quoted 
as observing, 


‘This world, an’ not only this world, but this town is full of 
children so lonesome that when I think about it I feel right 
damp; an’ thar’s times when I set an’ think of these little things 
runnin’ about wi’ not a soul on top of the yeth for to reely 
understand ’em, my heart gits so full that ef some un was to 
slip up behind me an’ put salt on my back, I reely believe I’d 
melt an’ turn to water like one of these gyarden snails.’”’ 


Billy’s Vernacular 


Like the humorists of the Old South, more particularly George W. 
Harris in the Sut Lovingood Yarns, Mr. Harris had a keen ear for 
the vernacular and employed it most effectively in his talk. In the 
case of Billy Sanders, however, the use of vernacular is much more 
carefully integrated into the development of the whole character, 
rather than in its more accidental use. It becomes part and parcel 
of Billy, much as it did in the case of Sut. Harris’s use of vernacular 
in his character Billy Sanders can best be set forth through a number 
of quotations from several of the stories. 


“‘She’s like the gal in the candy-store that guesses what you 
want by the way your mouth dribbles. This French girl picks 
out the purtiest words you ever heard in all your born days. 
You mayn’t have heard ’em before, but your reason tells you 
that they’re the identical words that ever’body would pick out 
ef they know’d how purty they sounded.’”* 


'The Bishop and the Boogerman, p. 84. 
8“A Child of Christmas,” p. 92. 
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“You know when a ’oman reely gits mad she’s wuss’n a shuck 
brierbush with a hornet’s nest in its bosom.’”® 


“‘They’s some kinder kinnery betwixt ’em.’’”° 


“But Frenchy wa’nt the only trouble. The other one was 
love. Jest think on it! Nothin’ but plain ever’day love—the 
kind you read about in books, whar male an’ female look at 
one another two or three times an’ think they are betrothed, 
an’ arter that they’ve got for to have a twistin’-place! Ain’t 
that the word ? I may git it wrong, but it sounds that-a-way. You 
never seed two lovers that they wa’n’t betrothed, an’ didn’t 
have a twistin’-place, an’ wa’n’t gwine roun’ moonin’ and 
swoonin’, an’ thinkin’ ever’ minnit was gwine ter be the next.” 

“‘Gus needs a place whar he can stand an’ explutterate on the 
Constitution all day, and not be in nobody’s way.””” 


Horse Sense 


Harris develops the humor in his character, Billy Sanders, both 
directly, as in his emphasis upon horse sense, as well as indirectly 
in episodes that involve joking, clowning, and pranks generally. 

In the two books which have been written about horse sense in 
American humor, one by Walter Blair, Horse Sense in American 
Humor, and the other by Jeanette Tandy, Crackerbox Philosophers, 
no mention is made of Billy Sanders, perhaps the most obvious and 
significant example of horse sense in humor. Perhaps Billy has been 
overlooked heretofore because of the complicated rdles he plays in 
the tales in which he figures as a key character. 

Billy was preéminently a shrewd countryman with horse sense. 
As he himself said, “I’d lots ruther put my dependence on Provi- 
dence an’ common-sense.””** 

As was often true in the unfolding of the horse sense character, 
Harris has Billy appear as a person who was childish or weak, de- 
ceivingly so, and possibly illiterate. His ‘‘bland and innocuous smile 
®The Shadow Between His Shoulder-Blades, p. 23. 
10Gabriel Tolliver, p. 208. 
11The Shadow Between His Shoulder-Blades, pp. 86-7. 


12Gabriel Tolliver, p. 207. 
13The Shadow Between His Shoulder-Blades, p. 18. 
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was deceitful. It was as complete a mask, indeed, as ever man 
wore.” Harris presents him this way: 


The most cunning reader of character would have placed 
Mr. Billy Sanders in the category of weakminded people—a 
helpless countryman, ready to be victimized or imposed upon 
by any chance comer. But in fact, Mr. Sanders was a man of 
far different mould and mettle. He was old enough to be a 
good judge of human nature, and the fact that he was born 
and bred in the country, and had little or no book education, 
had not interfered a particle with the growth and develop- 
ment of those elemental qualities which are the basis and not 
the result of book education. He had, as it were, good blood 
and strong bones.** 


Nevertheless, he was a person of tremendously shrewd common 
sense. Again Harris characterizes him in this way: 


Every suggestion he made was marked by that strange in- 
tuition which some men possess in moments of great excite- 
ment or peril, and which is the everyday equipment of a few 
minds. On a large and important field of action and endeavor 
it is called genius; in ordinary affairs it goes by the name of 
shrewdness, or common sense, or foresight.*® 


Mr. Sanders was ignorant of Greek and Latin, algebra, 
rhetoric and the like, but he was very familiar with the Bible, 
and his judgment of men (as well as horses and dogs) was all 


but infallible.** 

Indeed, when the life of the entire community was at stake, as 
in Gabriel Tolliver, the whole matter was placed in the hands of 
Mr. Sanders, leaving him to act as he thought best. 


Billy’s Pervasive Humor 


Billy Sanders was not only a joker and prankster but a man of pro- 
found humor. In Mr. Sanders, Harris achieves an unusual develop- 
ment of humor in a literary character. In the writers of the prewar 
period, the characters are treated mainly as humoristic characters 
14“The Kidnapping of President Lincoln,” p. 139. 


15“The Kidnapping of President Lincoln,” pp. 137-38. 
16“The Kidnapping of President Lincoln,” p. 173. 
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that are merely sketched by the writer, in the manner of the crayon 
sketch. Billy Sanders represents an important development. He is 
not only a humorous character depicted humorously but he is him- 
self a humorist. Thus Harris achieves a certain three-dimensional 
quality which had not been achieved in the writings of the earlier 
Georgia humorists—Longstreet, Thompson, Johnston, et al. 
Again, in Billy humor becomes an integral part of his personality, 
thoroughly integrated with the literary character, as it was in reality 
in the character of President Lincoln. And Harris goes even fur- 
ther: humor becomes one of the motivating forces of the story, it 
becomes a definite moral force, and indeed it is identified almost as 
an index of culture. 

Billy Sanders’s humor was of the true, profound kind that James 
Russell Lowell had in mind when he said, “‘My idea of the distinc- 
tion between wit and humor is that wit makes others laugh, and 
humor ourselves cry sometimes.’ This characteristic of true humor 
is revealed in The Bishop and the Boogerman when Harris says of 
Sanders, “His lips twitched, as they had a way of doing when he 
was in doubt whether to laugh or cry, which was often the case.””*” 

Billy Sanders was humorous even in his most secret thoughts, and 
in that spirit devoted much of his thinking to his joking, his pranks, 
and his clowning which so delighted the children. But, as in the case 
of Lincoln, his riddles, parables, and jokes were simply a medium 
of expression, a way of driving home the point. We note this aspect 
of him in The Bishop and the Boogerman: 


“The jokes of Mr. Sanders mean a great deal more than an- 
other man’s wisdom. You'll discover that for yourself when 
you come to know him well.” 


“But you can’t do business by means of jokes,” the young 
fellow protested. 


“That’s the way Mr. Sanders transacts his business,” Ade- 
laide responded, ‘‘and he’s a very prosperous man.””** 


17The Bishop and the Boogerman, p. 67. 
18The Bishop and the Boogerman, pp. 176-77. 
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The Art of Story-Telling 


Billy Sanders is characteristic in the native American technique of 
story-telling and as an expert in the art is linked directly with the 
long line of Georgia story-tellers who preceded him. 

It was Mark Twain in his sketch, ‘‘How to Tell a Story,” who 
pointed out the nature and significance of story-telling. Said he, 
“The humorous story is strictly a work of art—high and delicate 
art—and only an artist can tell it. The art of telling a humorous 
story—understand, I mean by word of mouth, not print—was cre- 
ated in America, and has remained at home.” Again, ‘“The humor- 
ous story is American... and depends for its effect upon the manner 
of the telling.’”*® Andrew Lang, the British writer, emphasized the 
importance of this story-telling when he noted in his article on 
“Western Drolls,” ““The stories thus collected in America are the 
sub-soil of American literary humor.””° 

The Billy Sanders stories are exactly in this tradition and tech- 
nique, and no one more than Harris was aware of this fact when he 
queried in a letter to Richard Watson Gilder, ““Are you going to 
confine us all to inventions of your own? Are we, who are working 
in a comparatively new field to take no advantage of the legends, 
the traditions and the happenings with which we are familiar? .. . I 
shall never hesitate to draw on the oral stories I know for inci- 
dents.”** Thus it seems clear that Harris employed the technique 
so characteristic of American story-telling, namely, to use those 
first-hand materials with which he was so eminently familiar and to 
lift them through his creative genius from a folklore to a formal 
literature. 

Billy Sanders’s ability as a story-teller was immediately recog- 
nized and seized upon by President Lincoln in the kidnapping story. 


“T’'ll tell you the truth, my friend,” Mr. Lincoln went on, 
laying a familiar hand on Mr. Sanders’s shoulder, “you have 
no idea what a joyous relief it is to meet a man who knows 

18Mark Twain, How to Tell a Story and Other Essays (1897). 


20Andrew Lang, Lost Leaders (1889), pp. 186-87. 
*1Julia Collier Harris, The Life and Letters of Joel Chandler Harris (1918), pp. 225-26. 
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how to say things... . Why it’s like seeing the sun again after 
a couple of months of rainy weather.” 


Billy Sanders went around scattering cheerfulness and good 
humor and carried a bottomless bag of stories. Billy’s technique as 
a story-teller is consciously emphasized by Harris, and in these fea- 
tures conforms to Mark Twain’s analysis of how the American 
humorous story was most effectively told. 


One peculiarity of Mr. Sanders’s humour was that it could 
not be imitated with any degree of success. His raciest anec- 
dote lost a large part of its flavour when repeated by some one 
else. It was the way he told it, a cut of the eye, a lift of the 
eyebrow, a movement of the hand, a sudden air of solemnity 
—these were the accessories that gave point and charm to the 
humour.” 


Indeed, Harris dwells in greater length upon Billy Sanders’s 
native ability and technical achievements in the art of story-telling. 
Witness, for example, Harris’s development in the story, 4 Child 
of Christmas, 


Now for more reasons than one it is to be regretted that Mr. 
Sanders, of Shady Dale, cannot have the privilege of telling 
the rest of this story in his own inimitable way. He used to tell 
it, and tell it well; he gave it a coloring and a humor all his 
own, and he added to it the eloquence of gesture and the ap- 
propriate play of his happy countenance. But such is the 
pallor of the printed narrative that it would fail to respond to 
treatment necessary to reproduce, even feebly, the effects pro- 
duced by Mr. Sanders’s genial methods. He used to tell the 
story with great gusto, and he told it so as to bring out with 
startling emphasis the main features of the various episodes. 
More than that, he was able to lay upon it the burden of a 
family history with which it had only casual connection. He 
would tell about the settlement of Shady Dale by the Cloptons ; 
of the original deed in the handwriting of General Alexander 
McGillivray, the great chief and statesman of the Creek Na- 
tion; of the antiquity of the Clopton family; of the genealogical 
records that may still be found in the church under which the 
bones of Shakespeare repose. In this way he would account for 


22“The Kidnapping of President Lincoln,” pp. 187, 204. 
28Gabriel Tolliver, p. 113. 
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the remarkable individuality of Sarah Clopton, the eldest 
daughter of Matthew. And such was the art or instinct with 
which he handled these apparently burdensome details that his 
hearers never suspected that the course of the narrative had 
been interrupted. 

Mr. Sanders knew, none better, how to work up a mystery 
from the most commonplace material, and how to kindle curi- 
osity by a word or a gesture. Sometimes he would begin: “Did 
any of you-all know that we had a Christmas gal in this neck of 
the woods?” and then again: “Did you ever hear the facts 
about little Miss Johns, our Christmas gal?” after which he 
would rub his chin and say: “Well, the most principal fact is 
that they never was no sech person as little Miss Johns. You 
see that house over yander wi’ the big, long peazzer an’ the 
tall, red chimbleys? She lives right thar, an’ sh’s rockin’ ‘long 
purty comfortuble, considerin’ all the ups an’ downs an’ draw- 
backs she’s had to endoyre.”’ The person whose curiosity would 
fail to respond to such a sharp fillip as that, is certainly to be 
pitied.** 


Joel Chandler Harris’s humor and his art of story-telling were 
products and outgrowths of Georgia humor before the war. It was 
a combination of fact and fantasy, of realism and of humor. His 
characters were carefully drawn, but more, there was a careful 
character development. His object, like that of the earlier humor- 
ists, was to revive old memories and to entertain his readers. He, 
like them, had a particularly apt sense of the ludicrous. His humor 
was buoyant, always cheerful, never discolored by cynical, pessi- 
mistic, or unkind lines. It was a humor which dealt with everyday 
life, a social humor characteristic of the Old South, in contrast with 
the political humor of the North and East. It developed with a 
high degree of finesse the art of story-telling in American literature. 

There are, however, some differences, and these are differences 
of technique rather than of kind. Harris’s character, Billy Sanders, 
is three-dimensional—a real, living, flesh-and-blood person, differ- 


24“A Child of Christmas,” pp. 81, 82, 83. 
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ent from the two-dimensional “‘paper cutouts” of the earlier humor- 
ists. The central character, Billy, is himself a humorous figure and 
a humorist. In the earlier humor the episode (presumably based 
upon reality) is the setting for most of the stories, but in Harris’s 
tales fiction rather than episode becomes the main thread of the 
overall theme, although a number of episodic stories are spotted in 
the larger framework. In the hands of Joel Chandler Harris, the 
original comic tradition as developed by the earlier Georgia humor- 
ists becomes an integrated character development combining pathos 
with humor. 

As Harris said of Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn, so one might 
well say of Harris’s Billy Sanders stories, 


It is history, it is romance, it is life. Here we behold a 
human character stripped of all tiresome details; we see people 
growing and living; we laugh at their humor, share their griefs, 
and, in the midst of it all, behold we are taught the lesson of 
honesty, justice, and mercy. 























Uncle Remus on Putnam County 


The following brief Uncle Remus sketch is reprinted from pp. 90-92 of A 
GuipE To IMMIGRATION. / PUTNAM County, GEORGIA / AND ITs RE- 
sourcES. / THE LeapING COUNTY IN THE STATE IN THE DAIRYING 
INpusTRY, / AND IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF Live Stock. / CoMPILED AND 
EDITED BY / D. T. SincLETON, / WILLARD, PutNAM County, Ga. This 
pamphlet, an oblong 12mo,7% x 5 in., with an embossed cover, was prepared 
for distribution among visitors at the Cotton States and International Ex- 
position in 1895, and was printed in Atlanta by the Methodist Book & Pub- 
lishing Co. It contains 96 pages, including two pages of advertising and a 
blank leaf at the end. The purpose of the publication was to attract farm 
settlers to Putnam County. This purpose is stated in the Prefatory Note 


(pp. 4-5): 


Our plantations are too large even for the profitable production of cot- 
ton, and the general desire is to sell a part to energetic, intelligent and 
progressive farmers from the northern sections. We need a larger 
population, not a better location in any respect. We think that the de- 
velopment of our agriculture will keep pace with the increase of white 
population, and that other wealth-producing industries will be stimu- 
lated by its prosperous condition. But it is essential that whoever culti- 
vates the soil should be identified with it, by ownership, and by the 
stronger ties and influence of a home upon it. 


Remarks follow on the evils of the tenant system, on the improvement of 
crops, and the conservation of the land, which have a contemporary ring. 
Ten illustrated articles present a variety of information of interest to farm- 
ers contemplating purchasing land in Putnam County. Mr. Harris’s nostal- 
gic sketch is placed at the end of the pamphlet. It is pleasant to come upon 
this reminder of the author's fondness for his native county as Eatonton 
prepares an elaborate observance of the centennial of his birth. 


“UNCLE REMUS” HAS A WORD TO SAY 
OF PUTNAM AS IT WAS AND IS 


Nore.—The preceding matter had been arranged for pub- 
lication, the type had been set, and the press was waiting for 
work, when the widely known Southern author, Joel Chandler 
Harris, by special request, handed in an article which appears 
below. Born and reared in the county which we have endeav- 
ored, in part, to illustrate in this little pamphlet, and for which 
he has always shown so great an attachment, it is not surpris- 
ing that he should consent, after a manner, to be associated 
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with his old home friends in this effort to enable others to see 
Putnam county as we see it. 

Our people feel great pride in the success of Mr. Harris, and 
fairly claim that his literary achievements are a part of the 
“resources” of our county. 


NCLE REMUS met an old Putnam county man on the street the 
U other day, when something like the following talk ensued: 

‘““Marse Dave, dey tells me dat our folks gwinter git out a sho’ 
nuff book ’bout what we all got down dar.” 

‘Well, not a book, precisely, but a neat little pamphlet.” 

The old man shook his head. 

“I don’t see how dat kin be, kaze ef dey aint gwine to get out a 
book, how de name er goodness kin dey tell what we all got down 
dar? I boun’ you, right now, dat I kin set down on dish yer water- 
plug an’ fling my head back an’ shet my eyes an’ tell mo’ bout 
Putmon county dan what you kin put in two books. How you gwine 
ter collapse her up so dat she’l go in one er deze pamphlys ?” 

‘Well, some of your old friends down there have written little 
articles, and they are to be put in a paper pamphlet. But it will be 
a pretty one. Mr. Hunt’*— 

“Gentermen!” interrupted Uncle Remus, “dat ar man sholy is got 
fine cows. Down dar fo’ de war we aint had no fine cows like dat. 
One time Mass Billy Edmondson had forty-eleven cows all milkin’ 
at one time, an’ dey didn’t give but "bout sixteen gallons er milk a 
day—an’ dem ar cows wuz in about de best in de county. 

“Well, Mr. Hunt is going to write about the dairy, and all about 
the fine cows.”” Here the old man gave a grunt of satisfaction, and 
his Marse Dave went on to enumerate the names of all the gentle- 
men who had contributed to the pamphlet, and the subjects, some 
of which Uncle Remus did not understand. When Dr. Nisbet's’ 
name was reached, he said: 

“Dat ar man sholy do know how to give folks truck fer der ail- 
nesses. I wuz gwine ‘long de street one day, jest er gruntin’ an’ 
1B. W. Hunt, “Dairying Industry. Improvement of Livestock, Grasses and Forage 


Crops,” pp. 6-18. 
2R. B. Nisbet, M.D., “Sanitary Conditions of Putnam County,” pp. 26-33. 
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grumblin’, and he tuck en call me in his office an’ cut off de red 
flannel string what I had on my arm, an’ den he gi’ me a bottle er 
truck what tas’e like dat ar gallwood an’ worms what you read 
about. Arter dat de aches in de jints quit der hurtin’ an’ | aint never 
had none twel ’long about year ’fo’ last.” 

But at the end of it all, there was a dissatisfied look on Uncle 
Remus’ face, so much so, that the gentleman to whom he was talking 
asked him what the trouble was. 

‘‘Marse Dave,” he said quite seriously, ‘‘aint dey nothin’ ’tall in 
dat are pamphly ’bout de blackjack possums what dey ketch down 
dar on de river, rangin’ you may say fum de Turner plantation ter 
de Kinch Little place ?”” When told that such a thing would be out 
of order, he shook his head, saying: ‘Wheat bread mighty good, 
dey aint no ’sputin’ dat, but its lots better wid de gravy. Look like 
ter me dat folks ’d like ter know whar ter git ginnywine blackjack 
possum—mo’ speshually folks what knowns ’zackly what dey want 
when dey gits hongry. I kin shet my eyes right tight an’ tas’e de 
blackjack possum right now.” 

“I’m sorry about the ’possum,” said the gentleman, ‘“‘but it can’t 
be helped now.” 

“Oh, I know’d you couldn’t git in eve’ything ’bout Putmon county. 
You may set down an’ write an’ write, but folks can’t tell nothin’ 
tall bout a place like dat twel dey go dar an’ see wid der own eyes 
an’ hear wid der own years. I been wishin’ I wuz back dar dis many 
a lonesome day. Tell ’em all howdy down dar when you see ’em.”’ 

With that the old man sighed and went off down the street. 


Jor, CHANDLER Harris. 
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Enter Major Jones 

































Native humor has been Georgia's most notable contribution to American liter- 
ature. From the original publication of Oliver Hillhouse Prince’s “The 
Militia Drill’ in 1807 to Olin Miller’s latest pungent paragraphs, the 
Empire State of the South has chuckled and roared over the humor of its 
native authors. A roll call of the outstanding names would include Augustus 
Baldwin Longstreet, William Tappan Thompson, Charles Henry Smith, 
Richard Malcolm Johnston, and Joel Chandler Harris. 


William Tappan Thompson (1812-1882) merits especial attention be- 
cause of his literary associations. As a young journalist he worked on the 
Augusta STATE RIGHTS’ SENTINEL for Longstreet, who in 1835 was pub- 
lishing Georcia SCENES, the first landmark in Southern humor. Some forty 
years later, as editor of the SAVANNAH Morninc News, Thompson be- 
friended and encouraged the young paragrapher Joel Chandler Harris, who 
was to become the most renowned of all Georgia authors. Each had full 
respect and admiration for the other’s achievements. Indeed, Harris saw in 
Thompson’s Major Jonss’s CourtsHip “the only prose pastoral in our 
literature, and one of the first, if not the very first, contributions to a dis- 
tinctive American literature.’ Major Jones, he declared, was “a character 
study unsurpassed in our literature.” 


The book and character Harris praised so highly had a very humble be- 
ginning. While struggling to keep the AUGUSTA Mirror, a literary maga- 
zine, alive from 1838 to 1842, Thompson had done a fair amount of ex- 
perimental writing: journalistic reminiscences of the Seminole War, roman- 
tic episodes in Georgia history, and a few humorous sketches of Georgia | 
backwoods characters. In the last he used the Georgia vernacular to some \ 
extent and recounted rustic practical jokes and mishaps. Always a poor 
business man, Thompson was forced to abandon his magazine and to move f 
to Macon, where he became coeditor of THE FAMILy COMPANION AND e 
Lapies’ Mirror, a magazine fashioned somewhat after Govry’s Lapy’s § qu 
Book. Still experimenting, he wrote for the June 1842 issue of the FAMILY 
CoMPANION the letter printed below. Thompson had so low an opinion of 
his letter that he published it anonymously and in the smallest type used by @ SUS 
the magazine. His preface indicates that one motive was both an apology 
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for and a defense of his homespun sketches and a protest against some of 
the current sentimental poetry and its over-enthusiastic admirers. His orig- § *§ 
inal aim was amusement, and he anticipated only “a home circulation and | of 
an ephemeral existence” for his letter. Because of subsequent clashes. with if 
the owner of the magazine, Thompson resigned and became editor of the : 
SoUTHERN MISCELLANY, a weekly newspaper published in Madison, Geor- 4 W! 
gia. Amazed at the popularity of his first Major Jones letter, Thompson Jo 
wrote others from week to week for the MISCELLANY and in 1843 reprinted oo 
1The authoritative study of Thompson can be found in The Life and Works of Wil- cie 

liam Tappan Thompson, an unpublished doctoral dissertation at the University of 
Chicago, by Henry Prentice Miller. See also his article, “The Background and Sig- IT] 
nificance of Major Jones’s Courtship,’ The Georgia Historical Quarterly, XXX, 4 fe 
(December 1946), 267-96. tes 
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them as the first edition of MAjor JonEs’s CourTSHIP, a humor book 
which was to reach its twenty-seventh edition by 1900. 

The epistolary form offered Thompson many advantages. Since letters 
may be of any length and yet be complete units in themselves, the busy young 
editor could write a short letter when pressed for time. The frequency of 
genuine semi-literate letters in the newspapers added to the air of authen- 
ticity and verisimilitude, especially among half-educated, gullible read- 
ers. By making a rustic countryman the author of these letters, Thompson 
was able to divorce himself from the hodgepodge of Addisonian essay and 
dialect found in Longstreet and to employ American vernacular altogether. 
Although by so doing he surrendered the humorous incongruity of formal 
language juxtaposed to dialect, he gained an opportunity for full-length 
exploitation of provincial speech and a chance to make the local and pro- 
vincial background convincing—both to be achieved through a well-devel- 
oped rustic character who possessed a rambling, “total recall’ mind. The 
incongruity between the downright seriousness of the writer of the letters 
on the one hand and the humorous dialect and the ludicrous situations re- 
counted on the other, brought wholehearted amusement to both naive and 
sophisticated readers, 

Later critics have found, however, far more in MAJoR JONEs’s CouRT- 
SHIP than merely a popular illustration of antebellum Georgia humor. The 
book has been increasingly appreciated for its realism in character, incident, 
and dialect, for its authenticity as local color and social history, and for the 
shrewdness of its crackerbox philosophizing, some illustrations of which may 
be found even in the original letter. H. P. M. 


E ARE NO sonneteers, and therefore, have no fair correspon- 

dent “Inez,” to address us in terms of praise and adulation 
of our work—to “almost dance with joy,” at our “beautiful, ex- 
quisitely beautiful tout ensemble,”—whose lively sympathies for us 
would constrain her to exclaim, ‘‘Oh, if the southern public will not 
sustain this work, I shall despair of ever seeing a successful effort 
made amongst us.” We have no such dear sweet creature of fancy 
as this, but we have a staunch homespun friend, in Major Jos. Jones 
of Pineville, whose communication, to which we give place below, 
if not quite so flattering as that of “Inez,” to our contemporary, 
will we hope be found equally interesting to the reader. Major 
Jones, is first cousin to Dr. Peter Jones, of whom our readers “‘have 
something heard,’ though a very different sort of man. Our an- 
cient acquaintance with the major, authorizes us to pronounce him 
1The March 1842 issue of the Family Companion contained Thompson’s “The Great 


Attraction! or the Doctor ‘Most Oudaciously Tuck In’,” a sketch in which Dr. Peter 
Jones is made the butt of horseplay at a circus in Pineville. 
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a generous, whole-souled fellow, and our strong friendship induces | 
us to commiserate his misfortune. Should an opportunity present, | 
we shall certainly lend him our good offices in endeavoring to rein- || 
state him with his charmer, on condition that he eschews (i. e. chews 
not) tobacco for the future. 


TO MR. THOMPSON: Pineville, May 28th, 1842. 


DEAR SIR—Ever since I read that piece in the Companion, | 
‘bout the Great Attraction, and cousin Peter, its been on my mind | 
to write you a letter, but the boys ‘lowed I'd better not, because you jj 
mought take me off in the Levy.’ But something happened to me | 
’tother night, so monstrous pervokin, that I can’t help tellin you | 
*bout it, so you can put other young chaps on their gard.* It all § 
come of chawin so much tobacker, and I reckon I’ve wished there 
was no such plagy stuff, more’n five hundred times since it happened. | 
You know the Stallionses lives on the plantation in the summer time | 
and goes to town in the winter. Well, Miss Mary Stallions, as you | 
knows is the darlinest little gal in the county, come home ’tother | 
day to see her folks. You know she’s been to the Female College, | 
down to Macon for most a year now. Before she went, she used to | 
be jest as plain as an old shoe, and used to go fishin and huckle- | 
berryin with us, with nothin but a calico sun-bonnet on, and was the | 
wildest thing you ever saw. Well, I always used to have a sort of | 
a sneakin notion of Mary Stallions, and so when she come home, | | 
brushed up, and was ’tarmined to have a right serious talk with her | 
*bout old matters; not knowin but she might be captivated by some 
of them Macon fellers. So, sure enough, off I started, unbeknowin | 
to any body, and rode right over to the plantation—you know ours | 
is right jinin the widder Stallionses. Well, when I got thar, I felt | 
a little sort o’ sheepish, but I soon got over that, when Miss Carline 
said (but she didn’t mean me to hear her) ‘There, Pinny (that’s 
her nick-name, you know) there’s your bo come.’ Miss Mary 
looked mighty sort o’ redish when I shuck her hand and told her 


2The editorial department in the Family Companion was called the “Editors’ Levée.” 


*Should the publication of this letter, be regarded by our Pineville friend, as a viola- 
tion of confidence, we refer him to this sentence as an authority for making it public. 
How else could we so effectually carry out his philanthropic design? 
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.s howdy, and she made a sort o’ stoop over and a dodge back, like 
t the little gals does to the school-marm, and said ‘good evening 
_{IMr. Jones,’ (she used to always call me jest Joe,) ‘Take a chair, 


“peensd said Miss Carline, -— we all sot down in the parlor, and 


told me a heap ’bout ’em. But old Miss Stallions and Miss Carline 
qand Miss Kesiah, and all of ’em, kep all the time ’terruptin us so 
we couldn’t say nothin much, axin bout mother—if she was well, 
Gand if she was gwine to the Spring church next Sunday, and what 
luck she had with her soap, and all such stuff, and I do believe I told 
the old woman more’n twenty times that mother’s old hen turky 
J was settin on fourteen eggs. Well, I want to be backed out that-a- 
way, so I kep it a goin the best I could, till bimeby old Miss Stal- 
Flions let her knittin fall three or four times, and then begin to nod 
Gand snap back like a fishin pole that was all the time gittin bites. 
41 seed the gals lookin at one another, and pinchin one another’s 
3 clbows, and Miss Mary said she wondered what time it was, and 
Wsaid the College disciples or disciplines, or something like that, 

didn’t "low late hours. I seed how the game was gwine, but how- 
J sumever, I kept talkin to her like a cotton gin in packin time, as 
Thard as I could clip it, and bimeby the old lady went to bed, and 

arter a bit the gals all cleared, and left Miss Mary to herself. That 

was jest the thing I wanted. Well, she sot on one side of the fire 

place, and I sot on tother, so I could spit on the hath, where there 

was nothing but a lightwood chunk burnin to give light. Well, we 
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talked and talked, and I know you would like to hear all we talked : 
about, but that would be too long. When I’m very interested in 
any thing, or git vexed at any thing, I can’t help chawin a heap o’ | 
tobacker, and then I spits uncontionable, specially if I’m talkin. | 
Well, we sot there and talked, and the way I spit, was ‘larmin to | 
the crickets! I axed her if she had any bose down to Macon, ‘Oh | 
yes,’ she said, and then she went on and named Matthew Matics, ; 
Nat. Filosophy, Al. Gebra, Retric Stronomy, and a whole heap of | 
fellers, that she’d been keepin company with most all her time. | 
‘Well,’ says I, ‘I spose they’re ’mazin poplar with you, aint they, | 
Miss Mary?’ for I felt mighty oneasy, and begin to spit a great 
deal worse. ‘Yes,’ says she, ‘they’re the most interestin companions 
I ever had. I am anxious to resume their pleasant society.’ I tell 
you what, that sort o’ stumped me, and I spit right slap on the 
chunk and made it ‘flicker and flare’ like the mischief; it was a good 
thing it did, for I blushed blue. I turned my tobacker round in my | 
mouth, and spit two or three times, and the old chunk kept up a 
bominable fryin. ‘Then I ’spose your gwine to forget old acquaint- 
ances,’ says I, ‘since yous bin to Macon, among them lawyers and 
doctors; is you Miss Mary? You thinks more o’ them than you 
does of any body else, I ’spose.’ ‘Oh,’ says she, ‘I’m devoted to 
them—I think of them day and night!’ That was too much—it shot 
me right up, and I sot as still as could be for more’n a minute. [ 
never felt so warm behind the ears afore in all my life. Thunder! 
how my blood did bile up all over me, and I felt like I could knock 
Matthew Matics into a gin shop, if he’d only bin thar. Miss Mary 
sot with her handkercher up to her face, and I looked right into 
the fire place. The blue blazes was runnin round over the old chunk, 
ketchin hold here and lettin go thar, sometimes gwine most out, and 
then blazing up a little—I couldn’t speak—I was makin up my 
mind for tellin her the siteation of my heart—lI was jest gwine to 
tell her my feelins, but my mouth was full of tobacker, so I had to 
spit, and slap it went, right on the lightwood chunk, and out it went, 
spang! I swar, I never did feel so in all my born days. I didn’t 
know what to do. ‘My Lord, Miss Mary,’ says I, ‘I didn’t go to 
do it—jest tell me the way to the kitchen, and I'll go and git a 
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light.’ But she never said nothin, so I sot down agin, thinkin she’d 
gone to git one herself. It was pitch dark, and I couldn’t see my 


o’ | hand afore my face. Well, I sot thar and ruminated, and waited a 
n. | long time, but she didn’t come, so I begin to think maybe she was 


not gone. I couldn’t hear nothin, nor I couldn’t see nothin, so 
bimeby says I, very low, for I didn’t want to wake up the family, 
7 says I, ‘Miss Mary! Miss Mary!’ but nobody answered. Thinks I, 
7 whats to be done? I tryed again, ‘Miss Mary! Miss Mary!’ but it 
7 was no use. Then I heard the gals snickerin and laughin in the next 
room. I begin to see how it was; Miss Mary was gone off and left 
7 me thar alone. ‘Whars my hat?’ says I, pretty loud, so somebody 
might tell me, but they only laughed worse. I begin to feel about 
the room, and the first thing I knew spang! goes my head, rite agin 
the edge of the door that was standin open. The fire flew, and I 
couldn’t help but swar a little, ‘d—n the door,’ says I, ‘whars my 
# hat?’ but nobody said nothin, so I begin to think it was best to git 
out the best way I could, and never mind my hat. Well, I got 
through the parlor door arter rakin my shins three or four times 
agin the chairs, and was feeling along through the entry for the 
front door, but somehow I was so flustrated that I tuck the rong 
way, and bimeby kerslash I went, rite over old Miss Stallionses 
spinnin wheel, onto the floor; I hurt myself a good deal, but that 
didn’t make me half so mad as to hear them confounded gals a 
gigglin and laughin at me. ‘Oh,’ said one of ’em (it was Miss 
Kesiah for I knowed her voice,) ‘there goes mother’s wheel! my 
Lord!’ I tried to set the cussed thing up, but it seemed to have 
more’n twenty legs, and wouldn’t stand up no how—maby it was 
broke. I went out the door, but I hadn’t more’n got down the steps, 
when bow! wow! wow! comes four or five dratted great big coon- 
dogs, rite at me, ‘Git out! git out! hellow, Sampson! call off your 
dogs!’ says I, as loud as I could. But Sampson was sound [asleep] 
as a dead nigger, and if I hadn’t a run back into the hall, and got 
out the front way as quick as I could, them devils would 0’ chawed 
my bones for true. When I got to my horse, I felt like a feller jest 
out of a hornet’s nest, and I reckon I went home a little of the 
quickest. Next mornin old Miss Stallions sent my hat by a little 
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nigger, but I hain’t seed Mary Stallions since. Now you see what 
comes o’ chawin tobacker! No more from your friend, till death. 


Jos. JONEs 


P. S. I believe Miss Mary’s gone to the Female College agin. If 
you see her, I wish you would say a good word to her for me, and 
tell her I forgives her all, and I hope she will do the same by me. 
Don’t you think I better write her a letter? Cousin Peter makes a 
mighty sight o’ game of me about it, but I can shut him up as slick 
as you please, by jest tellin him ’bout the ‘Great Attraction.’ He 
says he know’d it was one of the showmen all the time, and that he 
jest made tend he didn’t for fun. But the Pineville folks know 
better’n that. Cause, why didn’t he go to the show the next night? 
When the boys plagues him, he says he’ll hold you ’sponsible for 
injerin his practice. But dont you be skeered, for he never had no 
practice. Tween you and me, uncle Josh better kep him home in 
the fust place, for he’ll have to support him any how, and it costs 
more to keep one doctor nor two common people you know. 
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Literary Traditions in Southwest 
Humor: 1830-1860 


By Joun E. TiLForp, Jr. 


John E. Tilford, Jr., is Associate Professor of English 


NE CANNOT read very far in the humorous writings of the 

Southwest border in the early nineteenth century without being 
struck by their vigor, their untamed virility, and, often, their animal- 
istic brutality. The characters in these works are more concerned 
with filling their bellies with raw whiskey than with filling their 
souls with holiness; for the most part they are a crude, coarse, un- 
lettered, unwashed lot, and would rather see a mediocre fight than 
hear a first-class sermon. Homespun inside and out, they are typical 
of any border land; they approach the primitive as they fight nature 
(and each other) for livelihood, yet they also exemplify certain 
elemental virtues—in their way they are honest, and loyal, and 
brave, and proud. They won’t take nothin’ off’n nobody and will 
gouge an eye at the drop of a whiskey-cup. They live by brawn and 
wit, and the stories they swap at the doggeries and on river steamers 
are about men who live by brawn and wit. This is the general im- 
pression one gets as he reads of these men who first forced their 
own kind of civilization into a recalcitrant wilderness.* 

A hundred paths of investigation tempt the curious reader as he 
delves into these tall tales: the social conditions and opinions, the 
political views, the customs, the language rich in uncouth but effec- 
tive trope, the morality, the religion. Immediately apparent is the 
contrast between these writings and contemporary humorous works 
of the East and England; for instance, one might think of the pol- 
1As most of the collections of tales referred to in this paper have long been out of 
print, I refer the reader to Mr. Franklin J. Meine’s excellent and comprehensive Tall 
Tales of the Southwest: An Anthology of Southern and Southwestern Humor 1830- 
1860 (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1937), which contains abundant and representa- 
tive examples, including most of the tales referred to herein. Walter Blair’s Native 
American Humor (1800-1900) (New York: American Book Company, 1928), and 


Blair and Meine’s Mike Fink (New York: Henry Holt, 1933) are also excellent and 
available. 
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ished effervescences of Holmes or the sophisticated snobberies of | 


Thackeray. Pickwick Papers looks like a sissy beside its contem- 
porary American cousin Georgia Scenes. As England and Eastern 


America settled into the moral morass of sentimentality and Vic- | 
torianism and what Borrow (with fierce opprobrium) called middle- | 
class gentility, the Southwest border refused to look the other way | 
when confronted by facts of existence: it looked at these facts, made 
yarns about them, and laughed. But it was no drawing-room titter, J. 
no polite snicker, no well-modulated chuckle that issued forth; the | 
Southwest threw back its head and emitted an unrestrained belly- | 
laugh, a mighty guffaw, a Homeric roar. It was the natural effusion 


of men who fought and drank and gambled like hell. 

There was in contemporary American or English letters little 
parallel for such goings-on as are found depicted in these sketches. 
As one grows familiar with them, however, he becomes increasingly 
cognizant of similarities between them and earlier, more robust 
types of literature. Many of the pieces, of course, are simply local- 
color stories, depending on provincial incident, custom, or character 
for their interest, and asserting their indigenous origin by their style 
and dialect. But a number of the more outstanding yarns seem to 
fall, roughly and often somewhat arbitrarily, into literary cate- 
gories—the ethnological or reportorial type, the picaresque, the 
fabliau, the folk-hero type, and the tall-tale type. —The men who 
told the stories, and probably most of the men who wrote them 
down, did not know—and undoubtedly cared less—that their stories 
were literary types. They were simply (as we say in the South) 
“natchel-bawn talkers,” who knew by instinct how to get the biggest 
possible laugh from their auditors. 

It was the purpose of Augustus Baldwin Longstreet (Georgia 
Scenes, 1835) and his partner William Tappan Thompson (Major 
Jones’s Courtship, 1844; Major Jones’s Chronicles of Pineville, 
1845) to report exactly what happened, like good newspapermen. 
They looked out on the Georgia scene and saw that it was good 
copy—not only for their immediate readers, who would like to read 
about themselves, but also for those coming later who would wish 
to reconstruct the scene. Longstreet thinks of the “curious reader 
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of 1933” and says that his ‘“‘leading object” is not the ‘‘amusement 
| of the readers of my own times;” and his friend presents “‘interest- 
} ing specimens of the genus ‘Cracker.’”” Their deliberate ethnologi- 
}cal intent strikes a strangely scientific note among the various 
} sketches of the period. They show the Cracker with all his back- 
'Y |] woods coarseness and ingenuousness, except in a few sketches; we 
J see him fighting, dancing, bargaining, shooting, gander-pulling, play- 
' ing practical jokes. Many of the stories by other writers also show 
Wthese folkways, but none more realistically than Longstreet and 
Y-] Thompson. Character, per se, did not interest them; they were 


> | more concerned with what that character caused its possessor to do 

and say. One has to go back to Fielding and Defoe for such realistic 
tle reporting as this, unsoftened by the romantic or nostalgic touch, as 
es. 


was Irving’s. 
sly Conspicuous in Southwestern literature is the rogue—not the 
1st mere villain, or thievish rogue, or vicious knave, but the merry, 
al- ¥ clever, likable-in-spite-of-himself rascal of the old picaresque stories, 
who made mischief a fine art and loved it for its own sake. Johnson 
yle J. Hooper’s Colonel Hawkins (in 4 Ride with Old Kit Kuncker, 
t091849; reprinted as Widow Rugby’s Husband, 1851), George W. 
te-iHarris’s Sut Lovingood (in Sut Lovingood Yarns, 1867), and 
the Longstreet’s Ned Brace (in Georgia Scenes) belong to this genre. 
vho#Of them, Sut is the most charming as he raises his own brand of 
em §“pertickler hell,” whether it be breaking up a wedding party with 
a blinded bull and a hornets’ nest or encouraging a horse to run 
away at a quilting, with most disastrous consequences. Ned Brace’s 
mischief is less rowdy, but quite as funny in its way. Hooper’s Simon 
_ uggs (in Adventures of Simon Suggs, 1845) and Joseph G. Bald- 
'9“Awin’s Simon Suggs, Jr. (in Flush Times of Alabama and Missis- 
41°" Esippi, 1853) indulge in roguery of a more pragmatic kind; disdain- 
ille, ing the stigma of honest wearying labor, they use their wits to de- 
nen orive less clever fellows of their hard-won possessions. It is easy 
00dft) see how Southwesterners would like stories of this type. Inde- 
‘a“}endent, self-sufficient, proud of their sharpness (see Longstreet’s 
wishIThe Horse Swap”’), they paid honest tribute to one who could 
adetioutwit his neighbors. Implicit, of course, is the loser, who is gulled, 
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or cheated, or knocked off his high horse; the only thing to do is 
laugh at him, without mercy, experiencing vicariously then the pleas- | 
ure of the victor. It is a habit old among men. But again we must | 
go back, for there were no real picaros in contemporary literature. 
Sut and Simon trace their ancestry in England straight back to the | 
first great picaro in the language, Jack Wilton, in Thomas Nashe’s | 
Unfortunate Traveller (1594), with perhaps a few cousins twice 
removed in the pages of Defoe and Smollett. They have their con- | 
tinental forebears, too, in the Spanish picaresque stories; Sut has a 
bit of German blood as well, for he is in many ways a hill-country 
Till Eulenspiegel. 

The fabliau with its ancient and honorable history is sadly absent 
from the early Victorian literary scene. Fabliau, of course, is a 
vague, nebulous term, but it generally seems to connote a short tale 
of intrigue, generally sexual, often obscene, perhaps purely porno- 
graphic. Two of these Southwest stories, Harris’s “Rare-Ripe Gar- 
den Seed” and P. B. January’s “That Big Dog Fight at Myers’s” 
(in the collection The Big Bear of Arkansas, 1845, edited by Wil- 
liam T. Porter), seem to fall quite clearly into this class, while a 
number of others hover on the border-line. Harris tells his story in 
the best Rabelaisian and Chaucerian tradition and with rare literary 
dexterity. Here, in a story depending on an unmitigated sexual situ- 
ation, is some of the cleverest and dryest bawdiness in all the tales. 
Sut, who tells the story, remarks casually, “Oh yas, he married 
Mary tight an’ fas’, an’ nex day he wer abil tu be about... .” And 
the scene wherein Wat sits on the floor, incredulously, painfully, 
repeatedly counting months on his fingers in a vain attempt to ex- 
plain the baby he sees, is masterfully done. “That Big Dog Fight 
at Myers’s”’ is in the same ribald spirit and is reminiscent of a cer- 
tain dog story in Rabelais. One strongly and mournfully suspects, 
especially after reading the tales of Mike Fink collected by Mr. 
Blair and Mr. Meine, that many a good fabliau perished because 
even Southwest decorum prevented its being printed. 

I am unaware of any important folk-heroes in England until one 
gets back to Robin Hood; and in America the first one I know of is 
Daniel Boone. But in books of Southwest humor at least two folk- 
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heroes appear—Mike Fink and Davy Crockett, actual figures about 
- ] whom there grew up stories which added a cubit to their stature at 
j every retelling until they were pretty tall, pretty tall. These were 





men who performed notable deeds of wit, or might, or drinking, or 


] fighting, or hunting, or shooting, while in the flesh; but when they 
j came to be in the spirit their prowess soon developed into that of 
1 supermen. Fink could drink a gallon of green whiskey in one night; 
- ] Crockett could grin the bark off a tree. This folk-hero business has 


been well carried on in America, of course, with Jesse James, Wild 
Bill Hickok, John Henry, Pecos Bill, and Paul Bunyan (the last 
three being renowned for their prodigious labors). And lately, 
Daniel Webster, under the auspices of Stephen Vincent Benét, has 
made a bid for his place because of his encounters with the sea ser- 
pent and with Mr. Scratch. 

The tall tale is an essential element of the folk-hero story, but it 
existed in its own right too; in fact, it has become as much a part of 
the American scene as Civil War statues on courthouse lawns. But 
its locale is particularly identified with the South and West, popular 
as it is in book and magazine and radio. One can trace it back 
through the well-known Baron, through Sir John de Mandeville, 
through the exploits of medieval knights, to the ancient stories of 
almost any country. Beowulf, for example, was not averse to recit- 
ing modestly the account of his amazing aquabatic feats. T. B. 
Thorpe’s “The Big Bear of Arkansas”’ (first appearing in the Spirit 
of the Times, New York, 1841) and the Mike Fink stories amply 
illustrate the tall tale, combined with typical boasting of the “‘ring- 
tailed screamer.” 

This Southwest humor, indigenous and provincial, the fresh, 
robust expression of a fresh, robust people, was in many of its best 
yarns atavistic, as far as literary tradition is concerned. Yet it was 
unconsciously so, even inevitably so. It sprang from the red clay 
of the South as naturally as a loblolly pine. It was homely as sow- 
belly and turnip-greens, unaffected and unsophisticated as hoecake. 
There was not much in it for priggish or squeamish readers who 
would pale at gouged eyes or torn ears or drunken brawls. South- 
west humor had hair on its chest. 
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EDITORIAL 
The Quietness of Genius 


On December 9, 1848, there was born in the environs of the quiet 
little town of Eatonton, Georgia, a genius whose writings were 
destined to be as indigenous to his native state as roadside sedge 
and honeysuckle thickets. Believing him to be one of the few great 
poets of his age—for indeed, he was just that, even though the bulk 
of his writing is classified technically as prose—I have thought of 
him, in quiet moments, in relation to life itself, rather than to the 
customary literary standards, and have sought to find an explana- 
tion for his greatness. 

Of course, nothing of an environmental nature could have pre- 
vented the unfolding of that genius, nor could anything in his en- 
vironment have been wholly responsible for it. Rather, the innate 
qualities and characteristics of his mind and spirit played the chief 
role. It is evident that quietness, simplicity, and sincerity were as 
much a part of the man as the things he actually wrote. 

Joel Chandler Harris could never have written what he did if 
he had not held himself aloof from the world. His was not an un- 
friendly aloofness, for he was essentially the most kindly and the 
most gentle of men. But he knew in his heart, as every poet knows, 
that a certain amount of physical withdrawal from the social and 
economic aspects of the living process is necessary if one is to pre- 
serve the integrity of the mind and the imagination, if one is to 
feel in harmony with the mood of the hills, the valleys, and the 
quiet sunlit meadows. 


I think that it was not by design alone that Joel Chandler Har- 
ris’s writings deal mostly with animal characters, for they too are 
reticent and elemental. It is incongruous to think of Joel Chandler 
Harris as being any type of personality other than that he really 
was. It is difficult to conceive how there could ever be another 
author whose life and works would be more intimately fused. Those 
who have not understood the actual necessity for withdrawal that 
a genius instinctively feels, have written of him as being timid, and, 
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from the world’s standards, modest and shy even to the point of 
eccentricity. But the understanding know that the expression of 
this trait of his character was the only device he could find to achieve 
the necessary psychic detachment, and to free his mind for the 
great work it was to do. It was absolutely necessary for him to 
keep out of his thoughts the contaminating annoyance of the ex- 
ternal world of society. 

I think I have even a higher admiration for the man himself 
than for his works, knowing full well the universality and great- 
ness of his writings. Here was a truly magnificent spirit, a man who 
could cope with the daily distractions and mechanical aspects of the 
living process—for he was unrewarded in a material way, as all 
genius is unrewarded by an unfeeling and obtuse society—and still 
claim his soul as his own. And what a great mind and personality 
was his! It is integrated into the youth experience of the race as 
deeply as are the memories of those lost and chilly mornings in 
autumn when the children of quiet towns and country districts re- 
turn to school after long and lush Southern summers. 

And so I was stirred when I found upon the headstone of Joel 
Chandler Harris’s grave in Westview Cemetery, these beautiful 
and moving words that show a love and an understanding too rich 
and deep for commonplace intimacy: 


I seem to see before me the smiling faces of thousands of children— 
some young and fresh, and some wearing the friendly marks of age, but 
all children at heart—and not an unfriendly face among them. And while 
I am trying hard to speak the right word, I seem to hear a voice lifted 
above the rest, saying: “you have made some of us happy.” And so I feel 
my heart fluttering and my lips trembling, and I have to bow silently and 
turn away, and hurry back into the obscurity that fits me best. 

Nothing that Joel Chandler Harris ever said has conveyed more 
of his intellect, character, mood, and spirit than that last beautiful, 
poetic sentence. Thus, his characteristic quietness followed him 
appropriately into death, and in his departure he is like a great sun 
that drops noiselessly and unobtrusively into night. And the glow 
of his mind, like the glow of the sun, will linger for a long, long 
time in the hearts of men—longer than any man would venture to 


guess. A. M.S. 
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The Message of Ephesians 


By DonaLp T. ROWLINGSON 


Instead of a brief Christmas Meditation, we are publishing in this December 
number of the QUARTERLY a longer expository essay by the Professor of 
New Testament in the Candler School of Theology. The theme of peace 
on earth, good will toward men has more than a seasonal appropriateness, 
and at no moment since the beginning of the Christian Era has the fulfill- 
ment of the promise of the angels’ song been more ardently longed for by 
men of good will—or with so dark premonitions of total disaster if humanity 
cannot find and walk in the way of peace. 


i i AUTHOR of Ephesians is tremendously impressed with one 
outstanding development in the early spread of the Christian 
movement. Perhaps within his own experience the Gospel, at first 
confined to Jews and interpreted by them inevitably in traditional 
Jewish categories of thought and practice, has burst that shell to 
make its impact upon Gentiles and to include them within the Chris- 
tian community as “fellow heirs” and “fellow citizens.” If, at the 
time of writing, the reconciliation is not complete in all respects, 
the main battle over the entrance requirements of Gentiles with 
respect to Jewish Christian norms has nevertheless been won. From 
the author’s perspective the church consists, actually to a large ex- 
tent as well as ideally, of “‘one new man in place of the two,” the 
dissonant elements having been reconciled “to God in one body 
through the cross,” thus bringing the hostility between them to 
an end. 

This empirical fact provides the author with the key to the situ- 
ation which he confronts. Insoluble critical problems make it pre- 
carious to try to reconstruct that situation with precision, and for 
our purpose it is inadvisable to do more than state the general cir- 
cumstances which the implications of the letter itself make reason- 
ably certain. On that basis it is assumed that the writer, some time 
in the latter half of the first century, is confronted, either in the 
Church in general or in some localized community, with disruptive 
forces which in his opinion are threatening seriously to retard the 
maturing of the Christian movement. His purpose in writing is to 
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jbring harmony out of disharmony, and he grounds his appeal in the 
|fact of unity which has already been at least partially manifested in 


the union of Jewish and Gentile elements within the Church. 

With this as his point of departure he develops the main theme 
which may be summarily stated as follows: The eternal purpose of 
God, set forth and realized fully for the first time in Jesus Christ, 
to unite all things in heaven and on earth through mutual respon- 
siveness to His ethical will; and to bring this unity to complete reali- 
zation in and through the fellowship of the Church as the Body of 
Christ. This is a ‘mystery’ or secret which the actual reconciliation 
of Gentiles with Jews within the Church has made apparent, or at 
least corroborated. 

A concise elaboration of the theme leads us to note first the under- 
lying motif of God’s cosmic purpose as it is inextricably interwoven 
with the agency of Christ. Christ reveals the purpose through first 
having realized it within his own person and by continuing to 
bestow its benefits upon men. 

The purpose itself is nothing less than “‘to unite all things” in 
God or God through Christ. The creation of “one new man” out 
of discordant Jewish and Gentile elements thus signifies a principle 
which applies to every contradiction in humanity, however large or 
small its dimensions or whatever its exact nature may be. In each 
case God’s will is that there be identity of interests in “‘one body 
and one Spirit,” with mutual loyalty to “one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God and Father” of all. The union of man and woman 
in marriage symbolizes the condition; the unity, as in the ideal mar- 
riage, is at root spiritual and ethical in nature (as innumerable 
appeals for ethical sensitivity indicate) ; the desired end is the crea- 
tion of a holy people whose lives, collectively because of individual 
achievements, manifest the Christ-like virtues. 

Consistent with the sovereignty of One who names every family 
in heaven and on earth and who is “above all and through all and 
in all,” the purpose extends beyond humanity to include all things 
in heaven and even in “the lower parts of the earth.”’ It is, further- 
more, not only cosmic in its dimensions but timeless in its sweep. 
It was established in the hidden councils of God “before the founda- 
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tion of the world” as a “plan for the fullness of time;’’ it operates 
in this age and in the age to come. 

The Church has its place in this breath-taking conception as the 
instrument by means of which God has chosen to effect His purpose 
in history, and also to make it known to angelic forces. Its rela- 
tionship to Christ is that which gives the Church its significance. It 


is his Body, or the structure of the united household of God offi 


which Christ is the chief cornerstone. He enters mystically into its 
functioning to produce coherence of interaction between its diverse 
gifts and talents. His redemptive work was actually designed to 
consecrate the Church to its task, so that in a capable and worthy 
manner it might demonstrate the unity which Christ himself first 
achieved in his own person and which is God’s will for the entire 
universe. 

Here we are interested primarily in the permanent values in this 
all-embracing conception, that is, in the manner in which its insights, 
when translated into modern thought-forms, are true and relevant 
to our circumstances. Generally speaking, it is my conviction that 
the author could hardly have dealt more discerningly with the crux 
of the modern dilemma if he had written with it rather than with 
some ancient situation in mind. In seeking to bring out how this is 
so I shall concentrate upon three interrelated questions and the 
answers to them which the message of Ephesians contains. It is 
surely superfluous to add that my intention is to be suggestive rather 
than exhaustive. 

(1) The first question is one which has agitated the minds of 
men in every generation and which today presents itself to us with 
compelling urgency. Since it is a complex question, it may be asked 
in a number of ways. Is the creative process purposeful or purpose- 
less? Is history a designless conglomeration of events or a ceaseless 
and monotonous rhythm of naturalistically predetermined cycles, 
or, over against both of these, is man’s freedom of choice a fact 
which has meaning in relation to a divine purpose expressed in the 
events in which he participates? The answer of Ephesians is self- 
evident, reiterating an interpretation of existence familiar to us in 
the writings of the Hebrews long before the Christian era and an- 
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ticipating the further development of that view with Christ at its 
center. 

There are many today who take this view seriously, two of whom 
are selected here for purposes of illustration. In the scope and 
nature of their inquiries, in their scientific presuppositions, and in 
their terminology they differ greatly from the writer of Ephesians; 
in their conclusions, however, they speak the same language. 

The first is Arnold J. Toynbee whose philosophy of history is 
elaborated in 4 Study of History.’ In his view divine moral pur- 
pose and man’s reaction to it, rather than purely external and in- 
herited racial factors, constitute the determinative elements in the 
ascendance or retrogression of civilizations upon the cliffs of time. 
Speaking of Christ, he says that of all those who have assumed the 
prerogatives of divinity, he alone, by his daring and willing accept- 
ance of vicarious sacrifice as having redemptive significance, has 
established the right to the claim. It is thus implied that history 
finds its ultimate meaning in Christ as the embodiment of God's 
moral purpose. 

The thought of Pierre Lecomte du Nowy in Human Destiny,’ the 
second example, reaches out beyond the limits of recorded history 
to encompass the whole evolutionary process of untold millions of 
years. The meaning of this process which has culminated in Man 
can be explained, he says, only in terms of a theory of “‘telefinalism.”’ 
That is, the principal facts reflect God’s irresistible will to succeed 
in producing morally autonomous persons who are fit to survive 
because they have learned to use the freedom of choice, with which 
man alone is truly endowed, to subordinate animal passions to moral 
intuitions and principles. Man is free to make unwise and conse- 
quently self-destructive choices, but he is forced to choose in relation 
to the sovereign ethical purpose of God. The place of Christ in this 
hypothesis is that of one who, by the actual achievement of the 
spiritual and moral perfection which God intends for each man, is 
at one and the same time man’s inspiration and the guarantee of 
the ultimate realization of God's aims. 


‘Abridgment of Volumes I-VI, by D. C. Somervell, Oxford University Press, 1947. 
*Longmans, Green and Co., 1947. 
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Space forbids the extensive critical evaluation of these two views 
in relation to our theme which they deserve. Granting necessary 
qualifications, however, it is evident that Toynbee and Noiiy have 
stated the heart of the ancient message, and they have done it in 
such a way as forcefully to place the burden of proof upon the non- 
theistic determinist and materialist. 

(2) The second question, inherent in the first, presents itself to 
us in the form of a world united externally and mechanically by 
our technological ingenuity, as well as internally by common human 
experiences from birth to death, yet with tragic ideological and 
emotional antagonisms; a world in which ocean barriers between 
nations are now as obsolete as the walls which were erected around 
ancient towns, but which largely lacks the spiritual cohesion to guar- 
antee wise adaptation to such conditions. How can spiritual and 
moral unity be achieved? 

The answer to this dilemma which we learn from Ephesians is the 
experience of ‘‘one new man in place of the two,” resulting from the 
response of each parochial interest to the higher righteousness 
revealed in Christ. Walter White states this principle when, on the 
basis of his own personal experience as a white-skinned Negro in 
seeking to alleviate racial tension, he says that the positive force of 
love on the part of each race will alone bring about their reconcilia- 
tion.* The Southern Regional Council takes a similar stand in its 
stress upon the priority of mutual good will over specific legislation. 
The principle obviously applies far beyond the area in question, 
even as it includes it. It brings to every antagonism in human rela- 
tions the possibility of its resolution through mutual sensitivity to 
universal rather than self-interested values. 

Specific applications of this manner of thinking, in addition to the 
crucial area of race relations, simply clamor for attention. What 
can be more efficacious in preserving the sanctity of the home, for 
example, than the conviction upon the part of each participant that 
marriage, if not every specific union, is made in heaven and places 
a moral responsibility upon each person involved? What is more 
needed in industry than the reformation of each segment of that 


3“Why I Remain a Negro,” Saturday Review of Literature, October 11, 1947. 
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vast enterprise—investors, management, labor, the general public, 
the politicians, the press—in the light of the Gospel of love which 
places obligations upon each for the other? Is Morris S. Lazaron 
not speaking to the same point when he appeals to his fellow Jews 
to give their allegiance to an anti-nationalist conception of Judaism, 
as most consistent with the genius of that great faith, which by its 
very nature provides a meeting-ground for both Jews and Gentiles, 
providing, of course, that the latter too have committed them- 
selves to loyalties universal rather than provincial in nature.* 

In the conflict which overshadows and includes all others, that 
between Russia and the United States, the only hope of permanent 
peace is the alteration of the policies and practices of each titan 
consistent with the radical demands of the Christian Gospel. One 
does not need to share the abnormal hysteria of some in our land in 
order to recognize the unideal nature of many aspects of Russian 
policy, such as her repressive measures, her resort to any means to 
attain the ends she has in view, as well as certain aspects of her 
philosophy. On the other hand, despite the virtues of our traditions 
and much that is commendable in our practice, one is blind indeed if 
he is unaware of the many inconsistencies between our profession 
and practice of democracy, and of other defects. Perhaps the most 
tragic aspect of our actions is the current tendency to place greater 
emphasis upon stopping Russian expansion than upon demonstrating 
to the world the alleged virtues of democracy, which, combined 
with other factors, causes many in other nations, if not to think of 


-Jus as “the number two bogey” in the world, at least to fear us and 


to be suspicious of us. Furthermore, many in both great powers are 
in the toils of fear, with all its pathological consequences, because 
they have not learned to place their ultimate security in the perfect 
love which casts out fear. 

What answer to this dilemma represents more profoundly the 
Word of God to us than the message of Ephesians, that unity can 
be distilled out of contradiction only on the condition that each par- 
ticipant respond to the moral will of God in Christ? Let us grant, 


“Palestine and the Jew,” The Christian Century, LXIV, 47 (Nov. 19, 1947), pp. 1401- 
1422, espec. pp. 1420ff. 
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on the premise that greater power carries with it greater moral 
responsibility, that in particular circumstances there is heavier re- 
sponsibility upon one than upon another. This is undoubtedly true 
of the dominant white race, of those who control monopolistic finan- 
cial power—and labor barons as well—along with their political 
and journalistic henchmen, of the United States in the family of 
nations. The fact still remains, however, that, ideally speaking, | 
“there is no East and there is no West” only when “two strong} 
men” come face to face, each sincerely dedicated to the love of| 
Christ with all its moral implications. 

(3) The final question follows naturally: How is a pitifully be-| 
wildered, frightened, secularistic society to become convinced that| 
this is its only hope, and be inspired to move toward its realization? 
According to Ephesians, it is the destiny of the Church to bring this| 
to pass. Like Cologne Cathedral, its spires lifting themselves ma- 
jestically out of the rubble of the city at its feet—itself not un-| 
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scathed—the Church, by the quality of its own life, is to remind} 
mankind of the Supreme Person whom many have repudiated out-| 
right or whose Name they are content to take in vain. As the light! 
upon a hill, it is to lead mankind through the gloom to the light. As| 
the faithful Remnant, it is to be the fellowship of the spiritually and/ 
ethically enlightened which is ‘the light to the Gentiles.” As the| 
leaven in the mass, it is to be the dynamic and creative soul of our| 
age, breaking out in ever new ways to bring the divine life to expres- 
sion in the everyday currents of human affairs. 

This is the view of Ephesians. And if we define the Church| 
broadly and inclusively to mean the fellowship of all who are 
actually cooperating to achieve the ends of God’s moral will as} 
revealed in Christ, despite variations in Christology and in thought 
about other relevant issues, what other answer is there? The crea-| 
tion of world-wide fellowship, beginning from within, is the his- 
toric aim of the Church’s evangelism, and, in spite of grievous fail-| 
ures and betrayals, it has through the centuries never lost this vision} 
of its task. Today there are many who move in this great tradition. | 
They are striving to bring to pass what is called the “Ecumenical | 
Reformation,” not only in terms of greater unity among organized] 
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bodies, but also in terms of local communions which are free of 
racial discrimination and parochial inhibitions, and thus, whatever 


jtheir organizational forms or creedal confessions, are actual mem- 
jbers of the Church Universal. In ways too innumerable to mention 


such as these are earnestly seeking, not without the cost inherent in 


jany process of vicarious redemption, to actualize the claim of the 
ig, | 


Church to be the Bride of Christ in the ethical terms which are so 
prominent in Ephesians—and in the New Testament as a whole. 


These persons may constitute but a minority within an institution 


the bulk of whose members are “neither cold nor hot,’”’ but even 


.]so, what other institution contains within itself a remnant with such 
jpotentiality for its own redemption and for the achievement thereby 
Jof God’s aims for mankind? 


Realism requires us to recognize the fact that the prospects of 
the Church recreating our present civilization, before its follies 
bring about its destruction by means of atomic and bacteriological 
instruments, are not entirely propitious. But even if it be true that 
our civilization is already too decadent to survive, and the Church 
as a whole still too impotent to prevent the catastrophe, the chal- 


Flenge of Ephesians to the Church still stands. We shall still believe, 
with Augustine in mind, that the Church is the outpost of the City 





ur | 





Jof God which holds within its dynamic the germ which God, soon 


or late, in ways only known to Himself, will use to bring to pass 
the fulfillment of His unalterable and indestructible purpose to 
unite all mankind in Christ. 

This then is the message of Ephesians. And because it is so true 


Jand so crucially pertinent to our needs, it comes to us as the Word 


of God, “living and active, sharper than any two-edged sword.” 








December Song 
By JAMES E. WARREN, JR. 


Something silver’s on the ground. 
Is it moonlight? Is it snow? 
Something, come without a sound, 


Shines upon the grasses so! 


There is nothing in the air 
But the branches and the night. 
Not a single sparrow there 
Scars the silver with its flight. 


And the silver, there somehow, 
Thin and perilously pale, 
Lights the bark upon the bough, 
Lights the loveliest detail 


Of the acorn, ditch, and stone. 
Soon it will be but a ghost 
Deep in brighter morning gone. 


Is it moonlight? Is it frost? 
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Address to the People of the United States 


A Review by THomas P. Govan 


Thomas P. Govan, B.S. (Georgia Institute of Technology) ’28, A.M. ’34, Ph.D. (Van- 


derbilt) ’37, is Professor of History at the University of the South, Sewanee, Ten- 
nessee. 


President Johnson on May 2, 1865, issued a proclamation offering rewards 
for the arrest of Jefferson Davis, Jacob Thompson, Clement C. Clay, Beverley 
Tucker, George N. Sanders, and William C. Cleary, as rebels and traitors to 
the United States who had participated in the conspiracy to assassinate Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, and William H. Seward. The evidence on 
which this serious charge was made has never been made public. If it existed 
except in the fevered imagination of Secretary Stanton and his subordinates in 
the War Department, it was manufactured out of the whole cloth by some 
paid informer, because none of the named men had anything at all to do with 
the conspiracy or the criminal deed. 

Beverley Tucker, the author of this reprinted address’ indignantly repudi- 
ating the charges made against him, was a relatively obscure Virginian who 
had been sent to Canada by President Davis in 1864 to arrange an exchange 
of Southern cotton for Northern bacon. The exact details of this mission are 
not clear, and now are unimportant, but because of it his name was coupled 
with two other representatives of the Confederacy in Canada, Clement C. 
Clay and Jacob Thompson, who had organized raids by Confederates and 
their sympathizers into the northern New England states. Tucker denied 
having any connection with the other two, but other reasons existed for in- 
cluding him in the proclamation. His name was far more prominent than he 
himself, because an older kinsman, who also bore it, decided during the Jack- 
son administration that a Southern nation must be established, and his writings 
and agitation had done much to create the spirit of Southern nationalism. 
Beverley Tucker had thus become an abhorred name in the northern United 
States, and it may well be that the inclusion of the second Beverley Tucker 
as one of the alleged conspirators may have resulted from the confusion of the 
younger man with the older. 

The address, which is dated May 19, 1865, and was first published in the 
Montreal Gazette, is noteworthy and deserving of republication, not because 
of its denunciation of Andrew Johnson and its attempt to connect the new 
president with the murder of the old, but because of its great praise of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the man whose election had caused the Southern states to secede 
and who had led the Union forces to victory. Already we see the beginning of 
the apotheosis of the martyred president by his defeated enemies as well as by 
those who loyally supported him. Professor Young, the editor of the address, 
has supplied an excellent and clear introduction, and the Emory University 
Library has again done a service to all collectors of Confederate materials by 
making this rare and interesting pamphlet available. 





‘Address of Beverley Tucker, Esq., to the People of the United States, 1865. Edited 
by James Harvey Young. Emory Sources & Reprints, Series V, Number 1. The 
Library, Emory University, 1948. 32 pp. $0.75. 
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RETROSPECTUS AND PROSPECTUS 


{| This Joel Chandler Harris Centennial issue completes Volume I 
of THE Emory UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY. Now the Editor mus 
devote his energies to gathering the contents of Volume V. T 

prospects are good that the articles and other features to be pul 
lished in 1949 will not fall below the quality of those that ha 

already appeared, either in significance or interest. 

{| It must be remembered that the QUARTERLY came into being t 
provide a medium through which alumni and friends of Emo 

University might be made acquainted with the increasing contrib 
tion to contemporary knowledge and thought of Emory’s schola 

both on the campus and off. Many strong expressions of the aj 
proval of our readers have come to us. We believe that the mag 
zine has made and will continue to make a sensible contribution t 
contemporary culture. 


| Our only regret is that we do not have as many readers as w 
desire. Our mailing list has grown, but too slowly to satisfy u 
More subscribers will not make the magazine more prosperous, fo 
it is published on a University subsidy, and the subscription pri 


comes nowhere near paying the costs of production. The subsid 
which Emory sets aside for the QUARTERLY is one expression of i 
desire to render the wide service that is connoted by the term unive 
sity. Through these pages, as well as through the activities of clas 
room, laboratory, and library, Emory seeks to extend the boundari¢ 
of a liberal knowledge. 

| The readers of the QUARTERLY, therefore, are entering into 
partnership with Emory University in its task of furthering Ame 
can education in its widest and truest sense by keeping up their ow 
subscriptions, by subscribing for family and friends, and by othe 
wise finding subscribers for the magazine. 

| The QUARTERLY will continue to be published in four numbers a 
sixty-four pages each, with portrait frontispieces, a wide range 4 
timely articles, reprints of rare materials from the collections 
the Emory University Library, verse, and book reviews. The pre 
ent distinguished typographical format will be retained. 
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EMORY UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA 


The School of Nursing 


The School of Nursing, in its fourth year as an integral part of the 
University, has as its primary aim the preparation of a nurse who has 
the qualities and abilities necessary to serve her community intelligently 
in certain areas of the field of health. On graduation from Emory she is 
not expected to be a master in her field, but experience and continued 
study should make her one. 


It is generally understood that a professional worker must have a 
genuine love for his fellow man and the desire and ability to serve. 
With these qualities and others he enters a program which prepares him 
for the field of his endeavor. 

It is also generally understood that because of the nature and respon- 
sibilities of professional work, the individual needs general education 
beyond the secondary-school level, or a longer professional program into 
which is woven academic courses, the liberal arts. 


With the objectives indicated in mind, the School of Nursing at 
Emory offers four programs, which are as follows: 


Program I—Basic Course, Degree: four calendar years (combined 
academic and professional); leading to a diploma in nursing 
and the degree of Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 


Program II—Basic Course, Diploma: three calendar years; lead- 
ing to a diploma in nursing. 


Program I1I—Basic Course, Diploma: two to two and one-half 
years; for women who are college graduates; leading to a 
diploma in nursing. Those desiring the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Nursing must in addition meet the academic require- 
ments established for students in Program I. 


Program IV—Basic Course: for graduate registered nurses only; 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 








A statement prepared by 
the Dean of the School of Nursing 























